











CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of December, 1774. 


f 





Artictes I. 


Philofophical TranfaGions, giving fome Account of the prifent Un- 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many canfi- 
derable Parts of the World. Vol. LXIV. Part Il. ad the Year 

1974+ 40. 74.64, fewed. L. Davis. _. 


HIS Part of the Philofophical Tranfa&tions commences 

with Number Thirty-four of the Sixty-fourth volume, 
which contains Aftronomical Obfervations made at Chiflehurft, 
in Kents in the year 1773, by the rev. Mr. Wollafton. . Num- 
ber XXXV. is an account-of a woman accidentally burnt: to 
death at Coventry, by Mr. Wilmer, fargeon in that place. 
The circumftance remarkable in this nartative is, that though 
the woman was almoft totally cofifumeéd by fire in ‘her bed- 
room, yet the furniture fuffered very little damage; to ac- 
count for which, Mr. Wilmer very juftly fuppoles, that her 
folids and fluids were rendered inflammable, by the immenfe 
quantity of fpirituous liquors fhe was accuftomed to drink. 

Numbef XXXVI. prefents us with Experiments on Animat 
Fluids in the exhaufted receiver, by Dr. Darwin, of Litchfield. 
As thefe experiments are ingenious, and tend to the improve- 
ment of médical praftice, we fhall lay them entire before our 
readers, 

‘ The ancient opinion, that air exifts in fome of the blood- 
veffels, was exploded by the difcovery of the circulation. But 
many of our modern theorifts feem to have conceived, that .an 
elaftic vapour of fome kind exifts in the blood-veffels, as they 
have afcribed the lunar and equino@ial difeafes to the-varia- 
' tions of atmofpheric prefiure. 
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‘ This opinion feems to have atifen from obferving, that the 
fkin rifes, and that the veffels are diftended, even to birfting, 
under a cupping glafs; when the preflure of the atmofphere.is 
taken off fromi one part, and continues to a& on al¥ the re- 
maining furface of the body : and would indeed, at firft fight, 
appear to be demonftrated by the following experiments. 

* About four ounces of blood were taken from the arm of 
one of the attendants, and immediately put under the receiver 
of an air-pump; and, as: the air was exhaufting, the blood 
began to fwell, and’to rife in bubbles, till it occupied above. 
fen times its original fpace. 

* As falfe reafoning is, in no fcience, of more dangerous 
confequence than in that of medicine, I perfuaded myfelf 
the removal of this error might be thoughe worthy the atten- 
tion of the Royal Society. 

-© In April 1772, Mr. Young, an ingenious furgeon at Shiff- 
nall in Shropfhire, and Mr. Waliire, whg gives very accurate 
le€tures in natural philofophy, madey at my requeft, the fol- 
rowing experiments, 

. A part of the jugular vein of of a theep, with the blood 
in i was included between. two ftri€ ligatures, during the 
animal’s being alive, and being ‘cut out with the ligatures, 
was immediately put into a-glafs: of’ warm water, and placed 
in the Yeceiver.of-an,air- pump): it,funk to the. bot:om of the 
water, and. would, not rife when the-air, was,diligently,exhauft- 
ed. It was, then wiped drys, and. laid onthe. brafs floor of the 
receiver, and the. air. again exhaufted, but. there, was. not the 
leaft vifible expanfion. of, the vein, or its.cantents, 

‘ 2. A ligature. was put.round the neck of; the. gall-bladder: 
of the fame animal, as foon as: it was flaughtered » the gall- 
bladder, with the bile in it, was firft,put into water, in which 

it funk, and was placed in the exhaafted, receiver. of the. air- 
: pump ; and was afterwards, wiped dry, and: laid on the brafs 
plate at its bottom, as in the former.experiment ; but, in, nei- 
ther cafe, on the greateft degree of exhauftion, did it thew 
the leaft alteration of its bulk. 

‘ 3, The neck of the urinary bladder of the fame animal was 
well fecured witha ligature, and-contained about two or. threé 
ounces of fluid. The bladder funk immediately,on being put 
into warm water; but, upon exhaufting the receiver, many, 
filver-like globules appeared upon. the ferface. of; it; and it 
foon fhewed manifeit figns of expanfion, and rofe to the top 
of the veel, .The.fame experiment was tried with, it. wiped 
dry, and laid on the floor of the receiver, ‘and the refult was, 
that its expanfion and contraction wese very: perceptible to the 
eye. 
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‘ In January 1773, by thé afliftancé of Mr. Webiter, an 
ingenious furgeon from Monitrofe, the abdve expetiltients were 
répeated in the manner following. to ee aes | 
_ © A-part of the vena cava inferior of a large fwine, whith - 
was killed by fome ftrokes on his héad with an"axe, was in- 
tetcépted, when’ full of Blood; Between two' ligatures. The’ 
part was about an irichi aiid’ @ Walf long, dnd’ held, by cons 
jeQure, néar an ounce of bloods! this was immtiérfed in watin’ 
watér, as foor as it was cut out of the warm body,’ and im- 
mediately put into the receiver of ani dit-puthp, “The air was’ 
well exhaufted, atid agsin let ihto thé’ receiver repeatedly, 
without any appearance of enlafgeniént of the vein; which’ 
moft have been cafily perceivable by its afcendiig in the warm 
water. ‘ : 

/ © The fame experinient was’ tried of the urinaty bladder, 
with the fame fuccefs, the utethra being tied’ with’ a ligature, 
whilft it was ftill in the body. | 

© The gall-Bladder rofe in the warni water, though the bile- 

du was tied before it was takéi ott’ of the body, and had 
air bubbles appearing on its’ fides, like ae mtn quickfilver, ; 
as happened tothe urinary bladder in the’ experiments at Shiff. : 
nal’; which, in both cafes, we afcribed'to fome’ portion of cef- 
lular membrane’ adhering to the’ bladders,’ into the cells of 
whicli, at the’ time of cuttifig’thét' obit, fome air infinvated’ ‘ 
irfelf, i 

‘ In thefe experiments the watér, in which the ailimial parts 
were immerfed, was wariied to about: ati hatdred degrees oF 
Fahrenheit’s feale, left a° greater dégree’ of Heat in the water 
might have raiféd an elaftic vapouf ffony thefé’auids, whith’ 
did not naturally exift in the living animal ;° atid'all’ the patty’ 
were well cléated frony the* cellildr sieinbraile atid” fat; a8’ it? ,. 
was imagined the atniofpheric air might intrude itfelf into’ the’ 
cellular membrane, : as ‘is feen in tearing off the {Kins of ani- 
mals receritly‘killed; ahd’ which did indeed’ difappoint two of 
the above expériments, as was manifeit from the filvety globules, 
which appeated' upon the furfates' of the’ bladders; 

‘ From the fas eftablifhed by thefe experiments, we may 
draw the followitig conctufions. | 
_ # 4. That fo gteat a chaiige’ is’ proddted' in the blood, by | 
its receiving, in its paflage from the arm of the patient to the | 
bafon, a great adinixfure of atmofpheric air, that the’ experi- | 
ménts afterwards niade on its’ fenfible’ of chemical properti¢s ; | 
até rendered Very uncertain and ‘erroneous; finee the fluid co- | 
lour of the’ blood; its property of’coagulation, and perhaps of | 
putrefaétion, may*depend-on this’ alcit‘tious admixture of at- e 
mofpheric air: and, at-the fame time, we fee why fo much | 
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le(s froth is produced in the operation of cupying, than from 
blood placed-im the exhaufted receiver of an air pump 3 though 


pethaps as great a degree of vacuum is made.in one cafe as. 
in. the other. - - 
_ _* 2, It is. probable, from: thefe. fads, that animal bodies 
can bear much greater variations of the preflute of the atmo- 
fphere, than the natural ones, without any degree, of incon- 
venience, Some who have afcended high mountains are faid 
to have been feized with a fpitting of blood; but as this never. 
happens to animals, they are put into;the exhaulted receiver. 
of an air-pump, where the diminution; of preffure is. many 
times greater than on the fummit. of the higheft) mountains, 
it is probable it was an accidental difeafe, or was owing to 
fome violent exertions in afcending. And in the. curious 4¢-, 
count Dr. Halley gives of, his defcending in a diying bell fo 
low, as to have the weight of many atmofpheres over him, 
rio other complaint is recorded, but a difagreeable fenfation,. 
as he’ was defcending, like fomething burfting in his ears, and 
which recurred at about the fame depth of water invhis afcent. 

© From the above obfervations of Dr. Halley on the fenfa- 
tion in his ears, when he defcended and alcended in the div- 
ing-bell, I was led to imagine, that the air contained behind 
the tympanum in the veftibulum, cochlea, and femicircular 
canals of the ear, had found or made itfelf a way into the 
Euftachian tubes, or into the external ear, by fome undifco- 
vered paffage ; and concluded, that a fimilar operation might 
be of fervice to fome deaf people, where the immediate caufe 
of their deafnefs might be owing to the excefg or defect of 
this internal air. For this purpofe, a cupping-glafs, which 
had a fyringe to exhauft it, was put over the ears of three 
different people, who were very hard of hearing. The in- 
equality of the mammoid procefs of the temporal bone, made 
it neceflary to put two or three circles of wafh leather dipt in 
oil around the helix of the ear. On:working the air-fyringe, 
the external ear fwelled, and became red; and at Jength the 
patients complained of pain in the internal ear, and the air, 
was re-admitted, One of the‘e three patients heard confider- 
ably better immediately after the operation, ‘and received per-, 
manent advantage ; the others received neisher benefit nor dif 
fervice. 

* If this fmall degree of fuccefs from tie ufe of the cup- 
ping-glafs, as fo little pain or trouble attends the operation, 
fhould encourage other deaf perfons to make ufé-of it, it may 
be a means to give fome light into the intricate difeafes of this 


organ, the ftructure of the parts of which, and. their ufes are 
yet fo little anderftood.’ | 
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The fucceeding article is an account of a Storm cf Lighe: 
ning obferved on the firft of March 1774, near Wakefield, in: 
Yorkthire, by Mr. Nicholfon, Teacher of Mathematics’ ir 
Wakefield, ‘The next is an Account of a Woman pores 
the Ufe of her right Arm after the Head of the Os Humet 
wes cut away, by Mr. Bent, Surgeon at Newcaftle. Nomber 
XXXIX. is a Continuation of an Experimental Inquiry con- 
cerning the Nature of the Mineral Elaftic Spirit, or Air, con- 
tained in the Pouhon Water, and ‘other Acidule; by Dr. 
Brownrigg. The fuibfequent article contains Particulars of the 
Country of Labradore, extraGed from the Papers’ of Lieute- 
nant Roger Curtis, of his Majefty’s Sloop the Otter, with 2 
Plane Chart of the Coaft. Number XLI. is an Account of 
fome new Experiments in Elericity, by Mr. Henley. This 
article contains, 1. An Enquify whether Vapour be ‘a Con- 
duftor of Eleftricity. 2. Some Experiments, to afcertain the 
DireAtion of the Eleétric Matter in the Difcharge of the Ley- 
deén-Bottle, with a new Analyfis of the Leyden Bottle. 3. Ex- 
eriments.on the ‘lateral Explofion, in the Difcharge of the 
Leyden Bottle. 4. The Defcription and Ufe of a new Prime 
Condufor. 5. Mifcellaneous Experiments. 6. Experiments 
and Obfervations on the Eleétricity of Fogs, &c. in Purfuiance 
of thofe made by Thomas Ronayne, efq. with a’ Plan of an 
Eleérical Journal. 

The next Number is a Letter from Dr. Macbride, to John 
Walfh, efq. with two Letters from Mr. Simon to Dr. Mac- 
bride, concerning the Revivefcence of fome Snails preferved in 
Mr. Simon’s Cabinet. Article XLIE. is the Bill of Mortality 
of the Town of Warrington, for the Year 1773, by the rev. 
Mr. Aikin. The fucceéding Number treats of the Stilling of 
Waves by Means of Oil. Extraéted from fundry Letters be- 
tween Dr. Franklin, Dr. Brownrigg, and the rev. Mr. Farith. 
This phenomenon is mentioned by Pliny, as a practice among 
the feamen of his time, but has been generally confidered as 
chimerical. ~In thefe letters, however, the fa& is placed be- 
yond difpute, as will appear from the following extra&. 

- * In 1757, fays Dr. Franklin, being at fea in a fleet of 96 
fail bound againft Louifburg, I obferved the wakes of two of 
the fhips to be remarkably {mooth, while all the others were 
ruffled by the wind, which, blew freth. Being puzzled with 
the differing appearance, 1 qt laft pointed it out to our cap.” 
tain, and afked him the meaning of it? ** The codks, fay,” 
he, have, I fuppofe, been juft emptying their. greafy wate, 
through the fcuppers, which has greafed the fides of thor. 
fhips a little;” and this anfwer he gave me with ab air - 
fome'little contempt, as to a perfon ignorant of what ‘eve® 
ai d 3 by'Y 
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body elfe knew. Ip my own mind F at firft fighted his fola- 
tion, though I was not able to. think of sacther. But recol- 
lefting what I had formerly read in Pliny, I refolyed to make 
fome experiment of the effec of oil on water, when I fhould 
have opportunity. , 

‘ Afterwards being again at fea in 1762, J firft obferved 
the wonderful quietnefs of oil on azitated water, in the fwing- 
ing glafs lamp I made to hang up in the cabin, as defcribed i in 
my ptinted papers, p. 438 of tht fourth edition.—This I wag 
continually looking at and confidering, as an appearance to 
me inexplicable. An-old {a ca tain, then a paflenger with 
me, thought little of it, fuppofing it an efied of the fame 
kind with that of oil put on water to fmooth it, which he faid 
was a pradtice of the Bermudians when they would ftrike fih, 
which they could not fee, if the furface of the water was ruf- 
fled by the wind. This praétice I had never before heard of, 
and was obliged to him for the information ; though [ thought 
him miftaken as to the famenefs of the experiment, the ope- 
ratjons being different, as wellas the effects. In one cale, 
the water is fmooth till the oil is put on, and then beco 
agitated. In the other it is agitated before the oil is applied, 
and then becomes fmooth. —The fame gentleman told me, hé 
had heard it was a practice with the fifhermen of ‘Lifbon when 
about to return into the river, (if they faw before them too 
great a furf upon the bas, which they apprehended might fill 
their boats in paffing) to empty_a bottle or two of oil into the 
fea, which would fupprefs the breakers, and allow ‘them to 
pafs fafely : a confirmation ‘of this | have not fince had an op- 
portunity of obtaining. But difcourfing of it with another 
perfon, who had often been in the Mediterranean, I was in- 
formed that the divers there, who, when udder water in their 
bufinefs, peed light, which the curling of the furface inter- 
rupts by the refraGtions of fo many little waves, let a fall 
quantity of oil now and then out of their mouths, which rif, 
ing to the furface {mooths it, aod permits the light to come 
down to them,—All thefe informations | at times revolved in 
my mind. and wondered to find no meation of them in our 
banks of experimental philofophy. 

“At length being at Clapham where there is, on the com- 
mon, @ large pond, which I obferved to be one day very, 
rough with, the wind, | fetched out a cruet of oil, and dropt 
a little of it on the water. I faw it {pread ithIf with furprifing ‘ 
fwiftnefs upon the furface; but the effet of fmoothing the 
waves Was not produced; for | had applied at firft on the lee- 
ward fide of, the pond, where the waves were largeft, and the 


wind drove my oil back upon the fhore, I then went to the. 
wind- 
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windward fide, where they began to form ; and there the oil, 
though nét hore than a tea Tpdonful, produced an inttant calm, 
over a fpace feveral yards fquare, which fpread amazingly, and 
extended itfelf graduatty till it reached the tee fide, making alt 
that quarter of the ‘pond, perhaps half an acre; as fimooth as 
a. looking-gla‘s. = ii 
_. * After this, I contrived to take with me, whevever I went 
into the country, a little oil in.the upper hollow joint of my 
bamboo cane, with which I might repeat the experinient as 
opportunity fhould offer; and I found it conftantly to fucs - 
ceed. I 

+ In thefe. experiments, one circumftance ftruck me with 
particular furprize. ‘This was the fadden, wide, and forcible 
fpreading of a drop of oil on the facé of thé water, which I 
do not know that any body has hitherto confidered. . If a drop 
of oil is put on a polithed marble table, or on a looking glaf 
that lies horizontally ; the drop remains in. its place, Greading 
very little. But when put on water it {preads inftantly many 
feet round, becoming fo thin as to produce the. prifmatic co- 
jours, for a confiderable fpace, and beyond them fo much 
thinner as to be invifible, except in its effet of {moothing the 
waves at a much greater diftance. It feems as if a mutual 
repulfion between its particles took place as foon as it touched 
the water, anda repulfion fo ftrong as to ag on other, bodies 
fwimming on the furface, as ftraws, leaves, chips, &c. forc- 
ing them to recede every way from the drop, as from a center, 
leaving a large clear {pace, The quantity of this force, and 
the diftance to which it will opesate, I have not yet afcertain- 
ed; but I think it a curious enquiry, and I with to under; 
ftand whence it arifes.’ 


a 
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-. "The following Number contains the Traoflation of a Letter 
from M. de Stehlin, Counfellor of Siate to her Impérial Majefty 
of Ruffia, to Dr. Maty, with a Specimen of native Icon. This 
iron may be bent and hammered when' cold, and, when mo- 
derately heated, may be fhaped into nails and other tools; but 
in a violent heat, and efpecially if in order to feparate it from 
the fparry particles it is thrown into {melting ovens, it becomcs 
brittle, granulated, and will not join again in the forge. The 
exiftence of native iron has hitherto been, queltioned by 
naturalifts ; but there is reafon to conclude from every cir- 
cumftance, that the fpecimen here mention d is of pa er 
Number XLVI. is an Account of Torpedos found on the Coafi 
of England ; in a Letter from John Walth,-Efq.. to Thomas 
Pennant, Efq. We are afterwards Prete Ber, Y Hh a Det ip? 
tion of a double Uterus and Vagina, by Bi -baresll flor 
laftly, with a Let» 
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ef Anatomy in the College of Dublin; an 
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ter from Dy. Brownrigg, relating to fome_native falts, whieh 
he had collected, and fhewn at a meeting — of the Reval So- 
ciety. 


" ‘ = ™ 


Ii, Anatomia Uteri humani gravidi Tabulis ifloftrata. © Auc- 
tore Gulielmo Hunter, &c. be Anatomy of the Human gra- 
wid Uterus exhibited in Figures. By William Hunter, Pby/- 
cian Extraordinary to the Queen, &c. BC. Large Folio.” 61. 65, 
Cadell. Ut 4° 


THOUGH | a laudable fpirit of enquity has for feveral ages 

* adtuated the medical profeffion in the purfuit of anlato- 
mical knowledge, their refearches into the gravid uterus have 
hitherto been imperfedly profecuted. To inveftigate the oeco- 
nomy of nature in this region of the female body, it was not 
fufficient that the prejudice againft the diffe@tion of human 
fubjeAs, which fo ‘long retarded the advancement of ana- 
tomy, fhould be extirpated among mankind ; an obftruc- 
tion which no zeal for fcience could temove, continued to 
fufpend the progrefs of obfervation in tracing the gradual] 
courfe of pregnancy. Opportunities feldom occurred of dif- . 
feing the bodies of women in the various periods of gefta- 
tion, and where accident favoured the gratification of the ana- 
tomift, the affiftance of one of the imitative arts was {till 
wanting to delineate the obje&, and communicate the difco- 
veties to the public with precifion and accuracy. Both thele 
circumftances have happily united in the execution. of the 
work before us, where the obfervations have been made by an 
anatomift of the firft diftinélion, who has fpared ho expence 
in having them faithfully, and we may add, ran deli- 
neated, by fome of the moft eminent engravers, 

The defign of publifhing this work was formed upwards of 
twenty years ago,,when the learned author had an opportunity 
of difle@ting a female fubjef& in an advanced ftage of preg- 
nancy ; and fub{criptions were received for carrying the defign 
into execution. But two fucceflive opportunities of the fame 
kind happening foon after, the original plan has been fo much 
enlarged, as ‘to furnifh a defcription, the moft accurate 
that has hitherto been laid before the public on the fub- 
ject of anatomy.—After informing our readers that the verbal 
defcriptions ate recited both in Latin and Englifh, in a diftina 
column in each page, we fhall enurnerate the fubjecis of the 
feveral plates. 

Plate [.° reprefents the gravid uterus, as it appeared when 
the abdomen’ was opened by a crucial incifion, and the four 
angles of the containing parts turned outwards; the fubject 


lying 
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Jying on its back, but fo that the upper part of the trunk was | 


caetcsitle highes than the reft. II. A view of the fame ob- 
je& from the right fide, after the upper abdominal flap,. and 
the containing parts of the right hypochondrium had been 
removed, that the whole mafs of the abdominal vifcera might 


appear in its natural fituation, the fubje& lying on its back. 


lll. A view from the left fide and downwards, of the lower 
part of the trunk ; fo prepared, as to thew the whole mafs of 
the bowels, with the diaphragm, in their natural fituation. 
IV. A fore-view of the womb, and of the contents of the pel. 
vis; the offa pubis, with the mufcles and integuments which 
cover them, being remoyed. V. The firft view of the opened 
womb, Its fubftance is cut through on the right fide, and 
turned to the left; by which means part of the decidua and 
of the placenta, as well as the infide of that portion of the, 
womb, are expofed in the injeéted ftate. . VI.‘The child in 
the womb, VII. A fore-view of ‘the cavity of the womb, as 
it appeared when the child was taken out, and the invefting 
membranes left adhering. VIII. A view of the parts which 
lay immediately behind the womb, and which were in contaé& 
with it. IX. A full fide-view of the pelvis with its contents, 
and adjacent parts, cut down through the middle to thew the 
turns of the bones, and the. fituation of the internal parts. 
X. A view of the outfide of the fore-part of the womb, as it 
appeared when quite dry ; exhibiting a fpecimen of the ute- 
Tine. veflels, at .the part where the placenta adheged. XI. 
From a fecond fubje@, viz. a woman who died of a flooding 
in the ninth month of pregnancy. It reprefents a fore-view 
of the womb, with the offa pubis in the natural fituation. 
“XII. From the fame’ fubjeét, a view of the womb and vagina 
fully opened on the back part to fhew the fituation .of the 
child, and of the lower part of the placenta at the infide of 
the month-of the womb, under the child’s held, and detached 
from the womb; the occafion of the fatal hemorrhage, XIII. 
From a third fubjeet in the ninth month of pregnancy. A 
fore-view of the womb (with the vagina and_vefica serena 
in which all the inclofing parts were cat through, and turne 
up, to fhow the fituation of the child, with its head upwards, 
XIV. From a fourth fubje&, at nine months, This, fhews 
the difpofition of the mufcolar fafciculi on. the infide of the 
womb, in three different views. XV. Five figures, from a 
fifth fubje& at the full rime, to explain the arterial fyftem of 
the pregnant womb. XVI. From a fixth fubjeé, at eight 
months. A full view, from the right fide of the womb, fo 
jnjeQed and diffefted, as to thew the approach, and firft gene- 
ral branchings of the uterine veffcls. XVII. From the noe 
uDd- 
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fubje&. A direét fore-view of the womb, after the outer ftra- 
tum of its fubftance had been diffefted off, to fhew the diftri- 
bution of the larger uterine vefiels in their way to the placenta. 
XVIII. The fundus, or upper part of the womb, XIX.-A 
fore-view of the womb. Its fubftance is ent through, and 
turned ap over the fundus, to fhew a part of the membranes, 
through which the child’s head is obfcurely feen, atid about 
half of the placenta; together with the corfefponding intér- 
nal furface of the womb, and the veffels paffing between the 
womb and the placenta. .XX. A fore-view of the womb, 
fully opened, to fhew the child in its natural fituation. All 
around, at the fundus, the fubftance of the placenta, as well 
as that of the womb itfelf, is feen cut through, XXI. From 
a Siecith fubje€&t, at feven months. The womb opened by a 
éracial incifion, and the four corners carefully feparated, and 
turned afide from fecundines, fo as to fhew the child, and wa- 
ters, through the enclofing membranes. XXII. The fituation 
of the contents of the pelvis. XXIII. From the eighth fub- 
jet, at fix months, A fore-view of the womb, which was 
injeGied; the antetior part, both of the womb and of the 
mémbranes, having been cut away, and the liquor amnit 
taken out to fhew the feetus, with a part of the placenta 
and of the navel ftring. XXIV. Four figures; the 1. repre- 
fenting the placenta adhering to the fundus and back part 
of the womb. 2. A fedion of half the placenta, 3. The 
decidua, from the fore-part of the fame womb, with the con- 
voluted uterine arteries, which are difperfed through it. 4. 
The fame part of the decidua, with the uterine veins, which 
ramify through it, XXV. From a ninth fubje@, in the fifth 
month. The womb fully opened, and the foétus taken out; 
to thew the exa& dimenfions and proportions of the child ; and 
the ftate of the cervix uteri at this period of geftation. XXVI. 
From the tenth fubjeét, in the fifth month, thewing the cir- 
eumftances of a retroverted womb. XXVII. Two figures, 
from the eleventh fubje&, in the beginning of the fifth month. 
XXVIII. The womb turned upfide down ; that the weight of 
its contents might carry them towards the fundus, to fhew the 
border of the placenta, where the decidua is reflected from the 
infide of the womb, to the outfide of the chorion, at. which 
jaft place it makes the decidua reflexa. XXIX..Three figures 
from the fame fubje@, and two fupplemental ; fig. 1. repre- 
fenting the ovum taken out of the womb, fhewing the exter- 
nal furface of the placenta, and the ragged edge all round, 
where the decidua reflexa was torn through. -2. The internal 
furface of a portion of the decidua, confiderably magnified, to 


fhew its peculiar cribriform or lace-like appearance. 3. The 
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pvarium and ccrpus luteum cut through. 4, iAgpernice the 
decidua, from a common delivery at pine months ;_its veflels 
filled with red blood. XXX, From the twelfth fubjeft in the 
fourth month. The injedied womb, opeged on its fore-part, 
to give a full view of the external furface of the placenta, 
with the veflels.paffing ipto it from the wombs fhewing like- 
wife the ftate of the cervix uteri externally, and its relation to 
the bladder and urethra) XXXI. Three figures from the 
fame fubje&t; 1. a back-view of the womb, fo opened as to 
expofe the outer furface of the decidua, and to thew the ftate 
ef the neck of the womb, 2. The fame-obje&, after the in- 
verted portion of the womb had been cat off, and the decidua 
removed, to thew the foetus, in the liquor amnji, through the 
tranfparent membranes. The corpus luteum, in the left ovary, 
cut through, to thew its cavity ac this period, XXXII. Two 


figures, from the.thirteenth fubje&, at full three npn b.. 


a fore-view of the womb ney to rm the child, and the 
fate of the cervix oteri. 2, A longitadiaal fection of the 
womb, placenta, and membranes; with the child near it, but 
fill attached by the navel firing. XXXII. Six figures: of 
three different abortions; 13. an abortion of about nine 
weeks, feen on that fide which is membraneous, The decidua 
is torn, and turned fomewhat afide to fhew the fmooth and 
opake decidua reflexa. 2A vertical fe@ion of the fame, 3. 
‘An abortion ‘of about eight weeks. A fmall ftrap of the de- 
cidua is cut out, and turned up, to thew the cavity between 
it and the other membranes. 4. The fame, when the decidua 
had- been opened by a crucial incifion, and the four angles 
had been turned off, and then a round piece of thé deci 
reflexa diffefted off, and turned to one fide, to thew the loaf 
veifels on the outfide of the chorion. 5. An abortion of the 
fame age,- confifting of the chorion only, with its veflels and 
contents; that is, without the decidua, or utetine part of the 
fecundines. 6, The fame opened; the membranes, which 
were at the fore-part, being cut from the placenta and turn- 
ed up, the embryo is diftindlly feen. KXXIV. Nine figures’; 
1. Conception, viz. the chorion with all its contents, fups 
pofed to be about five weeks. 2. The faafe conception, pre- 
pared by, cuming away a confiderable part of the chorion, 
and turning afide the amnion with the enclofed fa:tus, that 
the parts about the navel might be feen. 3. An entire con 
ception, fuppofed-to be in. the fourth week. * The infide of 
the faine object, laid open by a vertical fegtion. 5. A ee 
conception, of about tbree weeks. 6: The fame 
after a confiderable portion of its fore-part had beén cut out. 
7. The more advanced ftate-of a fuppofed conception in: the 
womb ; 
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‘womb ; when the chorion, covered by the decidua reflexa, i 
firetched a great way out into the cavity of the decidua. 8, 
afd g, thew, that the projefion of the chorion into the ca- 
wity of the decidua is lefs in proportion as the conception is 
younger. | | 

It will, perhaps,’ be objeéted, that a fmaller number of 
plates than are here publifhed, might have been fafficient to 
‘exhibit the various appearances of the gravid uterus in the 
different periods of gettation. In anfwer to fuch an objection, 
however, it muft be admitted, that Dr. Hunter could not fore- 
fee the opportunities he was to have, of making the numerous 
obfervations with which he has enriched this valuable work. 
He informs us, that he has aétually fuppreffed feveral drawings 
which had been made, and two plates which had been en- 
graved, that the work might not be overcharged; a facrifice 
fufficient, in our opinion, not only to juftify his conduc, but 
to place his liberality and difintereftednefs in the moft advan- | 
tageous pojnt of view.—Upon the whole, this defcription of 
the gravid uterus is one of the greateft produdtions ‘in ana- 
tomy. The extraordinary fplendor of the work, joined to the 
fidelity of reprefentation, muft  fecure it univerfal applaufe; 
and we have only to regret, as a lofs to the medical world, 
that it cannot be afforded at.a cheaper price. 


et. 


lil. An Analyfis of th Roman Civil Law, compared with the 
Laws of England: being the Heads of a Course of Leures, 
publickly read in the Univerfity of Cambridge. By Samuel 
Hallifax, LL.D. 80. 35. 6¢. Cadell, 


by tie Roman Civil Law, as digefted in the Inftitutions of 

Juftinian, is univerfally regarded as the moft complete 
and methodical fyftem of legal fcience that any nation can 
boaft. Being founded upon the permanent and invariable 
principles of reafon, it will remain to the lateft ages, as con- 
fpicuous for the fpirit of equity which it breathes, as ever the 
Roman fenate was for juftice, in the moft flourifhing times of 
the republic. Contending nations, which formerly refifted her 
arms, now voluntarily fubmit their claims to the decifion of 
her laws, and her authority is yet revered; when the powér 
which once enforced it is no more. We receive particular 
pleafure in feeing a profeffur at one of our moft eminent uni- 
verfities endeavour to render the inftitutions of Juftinian an’ 
obje&t of more general attention. So laudable an attempt is 
highly worthy of encouragement, and gives us reafon to hope 
that it will be productive of the moit beneficial .confequences 
to thofe of the Britifh youth who fhall adopt this ufeful and 
| orma- 
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ornamental part of education. ‘The. knowledge of the Roman 
law will not only open their minds to clear and liberal ideas 





of juftice, but furnifh them at the fame time with a fyftem / 
of wnorality and found policy, on veep principles of which it is { ~ 
founded. 


We fhall lay before our readers a part of the author's ob- 
fervations on the advantage which will accrue from this ftudy, 
to the fcholar, as likewife to the divine and the Itatefman, for: 
with refpe& to the lawyer, it were needlefs to infift on iis 
utility. 

‘ 1. And firft, with regard to the utility of the Roma 
law to the Scholar, it needs but few words to thew, that a {ci- 
ence fo converfant as this in the great principles of juftice and 
equity, which diftinguifhes.with fuch care; the boundaries of 
right and wrong, which teaches us the feveral relations we’ 
ftand in to our fellow-creatures and the rules by which our | 
own conduct muft be regulated, which is founded in human 
nature and applies to all the affairs of human life, between 
nation and nation, man and man ;, muft furely ‘be entitled to’ 
one of the higheft places in our efteem. It will’ be to enter- 
tain a very mean and-difparaging opinion of the venerable 
monuments of ancient wifdom contained in. the body of the 
Roman law, to regard the rules there laid down for the deci- © 
fion of controverted points, whether of a public or private na- 
ture, as the maxims of mere lawyers: thofe great mafters of: 
legiflation were as eminent for their fkill in moral as in. legal: 
knowledge, and the fublimeft notions both in philofopltty and 
religion are inculcated in their writings. Accordingly we ‘find: 
them frequently called, among their other titles, Juris Di- 
vini et Humani periti; and the very definition of jarifpradence, ! 
given by Ulpian, like that of Sapient:a by Cicero, is Diwing- 
rum atque Humanarum rerum nofitia, This affinity between the 
ftudy of law and philofophy has impreffed a remarkably {cien- 
tifical caft-on the refponfes of the Roman fages ; and a com.’ 
petent knowledge of their tenets and principles is abfolutely 
neceflary in order to underftand, with exa&nefs and tafte, the 
allufions to Roman. caftoms and manners, which. abound in’ 
the claffical Latin authors, whether poets or hiftorians. .To 
which muft be added, what will ftill more recommend this fci-' 
ence to the polite fcholar, the purity of the language, in: 
which the Pandeéts in particular are compofed; which are 
held to be fo perfe& and elegaut in point of ftyle, that the 
Latin tongue might be retrieved from: them, were all ortier 
Latin authors loft.’— 

‘ 2. It may pethaps feem ftrange to affert the utility of the 
Roman law to the Divine. But when it is recollected that fre- 
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quent allufions to this Jaw,. i the inftances of Adoption; the 
right of Citizenthip, Slavery, &c. oceur in the New Tefta- 
ment, and efpecially in the writings ‘of ‘St. Paul; when it is 
remembered teo that many of this profefiion ave-ofveis called 
to prefide, either as judges or furrogates, in the fpiritwal 
courts; and wheh it is further confidered; how great a pro- 
portion the Civil law bears in compofing the Ecclefisftical law 
of England ; it will appear, that a competent {kill in Ronian 
jarifprudence is:far from being foreign to the charaéter of a 
Divine ; as it qualifies him to underftand with accuracy thé 
Piginal’ records of his: faith, to’ fupport the dignity of his 
charaéter as a fbiritual judge, and: to defend and fecure the 
pereen of his legal dues. 

* 3. Nor will: this ftudy be lefs ferviceable to the Statefman 
than to the Divine. It is: impoffible that foreign ‘nations 
fhould carry on their tranfactions’ with each other, -without 
having recourfé to fome common ftandard; by which to-regu~ 
late their difputes:s and: this. comuion ftantard, by the con- 
fent'of all, is the Roman: Civil law: in whicli the rights and 
privileges: of ambaffadors;, the interpretation of leagues’ and 
treaties, the incidents of warand peace, are difcufled with a 
care and precifion,,in'vain to be fought for'ia the inftitutions 
of' other kingdoms. Thofe:gentlemen thetefore, who, on‘ac- 
count of their birth or fortune, have the honour to'be feleQied 
as proper perfons to perfonate their fovereign in’ foreign: 
courts, ' would furely do: ‘well: to acquaint themfelves: betiities 
with this great medium of national interevurfe; that they” 
may not be liable to: be impofed-on. in: their negotiations with: 
ftatefmen of other kingdoms, but be qualified at’ the’ fame 
time to do honour to themfelvesy and 'fervice to. theircountty.’: 

The‘author’s profeffed-defiga in the comtparifon of the Ro-. 
man civilblaw with the laws of England; is to point. oat‘any 
remarkable agreement or difagreement between the two fyf- 
tems, as often as either: of theféohappen to occur’;to thew’ 
in how many inftances the Engtifh law is boilt uponand*bor-. 
rewed front the Roman ; and. ‘laftly;: to teach the: younger’ 
part of his hearers how much: that limited: authority, dele~’ 
geted by our laws to the firft’ magiftrate of a’ free people, ‘is’ 
to be preferred to the uncontroulable power, ufurped and-ex® 
ercifed by a lawlefs defpot; from’ whence’ they may be able to” 
form a juft idea of the: pre-eminence’ and ‘fuperiority of our 
own contftitution to that of insperial: Rome. 

We fall prefent:our readers | with a'cheptet of the sess bette 
as a fpecimen of the author’s plan. | 
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*-Of the Natwral. Medes of acquiring Property. © kaif: Lib, I 
— Ti a § rti—gh Tit, Bo. 5 Ug 

‘ « The Nature: Maden ok eannidinds: sigh aa things are 
three. I. Occupancy. 1k Accefhonm. Hi. ' Traditions - 

‘ 2. I. Occupancy. is; the taking: pole ions. thie gr 
as had: been pofit fied by. no ond before: called: Res: Nuilius., - 

“ 3. Under the head of Occupancy: areseonfidered, 1wDhe: 
right. of oe Appneergetani> = 24) Capiares : be Wa * 
‘Things Found, =|: 

* 4. The right of property | in Animals i is diffenent, cana 
ing to their-dilférent kinds.» Ainimals:areof thee forts, fer} 
maniatay manfurfate. natura. 

‘ 5. The right of property in animals sire. umtame maybe 
reftrained -by pofitive laws. Thefe. refiriGions may, nave I. 
‘Fhe Place. 2. The Perfons.. 3. The. Animals: | 

* 6. Occupancy in War extends both. to the: goods and: mew 
fons of enemies. | Captives’ taken: in, war, recavering theic 
liberty, were:reioftated im their ancient: tights; by the. — 
called Jus Peftemini 

“7. Occupancy in Things Found relates, 1. to.fuch thiogs, asi 
never: had.an.oqwner: as precious ftones, gems, c, found an: 
the furface of the earth or fea. 2, Toxthiogs:which ceale to» 
have an owner: as Treafure Trovey and Derehicts. _ : 

«8, Treafure: Trove is:treafure hidden. in the earth or pother 
fecret: place, the owner. being unknown. : 

‘ g. Dereliéis are things wilfully: abandoned. by: sha owner; 
with an intention to leave them for ever. Jn England, there 
is no fuch thing as a Derelitt. oni wiaits and: es in - 
Englifiulawg. 

* 10, Things loft by negligence, or FN or duces salad 
upon neceffity;: are not Dereliéts.. Thelaw. of; England :con- 
cerning, Wrecks, and the. goods glad jegfesm, Aenfaaey ai liguiy. 
capstan, 

‘14. Real:property; by thelamof Bngland,. cannot. note 
acquired: by: the title of Common: Occupancy 5 although: thag 
‘of, Special Occupancy  ftill are but this does: net extend. 
to fuch eftates as.are copyhold. | 

- £42, Il. Acceffion is the right of acquiring. the jacthdllhcen 
improvements made in things that are our own: And is. le 
Natural. 2. ‘Indoftrial. 3. Mixt. — 

“13. Natural Acceffions are, 1. The brood’of female flaves 
and cattle. 2. River-increments, or allaviows, 3, Lands 
acquired by the force of a river. 4. Iflands rifing-in the fea, 
or in a public river. 5, Channels deferted:by acriver, | 

‘14. The Roman laws concerning, Natural Acceffiens: have . 
been generally adopted by the laws of. England; but.ia the 

cafe 
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cafe of an ifland rifing in the fea, where the civil law gives it 
to the firft occupant, our law gives it to the king. 

» ‘15. Induftrial Acceffions are, 1. Specification, or produt- 
ing a new form from another’s materials. 2. Conjun@ion, 
where two things are joined together, their fubitances remain - 
ing diftin& and feparate. 3. Confufion, or the mixturé of 
liquids. 4. Commixtion; or the mixture of folids. 5. Build- 
ing ; (1.) on a man’s own ground, with another’s materials. 
({ 2.) on another’s ground, with his own materials. 6. Writ-' 
ing. 7. Painting. | 

_ £16. Mixt Acceffions.are 1. Planting. 2. Sowing. 3. The 
fruits gathered and confumed, by the doad fide poffeffor of an- 
other’s property. 

_ £17. The do@rine of the Rathi and Englifh laws on Ine 
duftrial and Mixt Acceflions ; and the opinioa of Grotius on 
this fubje&t ; examined, 

‘ 18. ILI. By the old Roman laws, Alienation of things Cor-, 
poreal was of two kinds. . 1. Mancipation. 2. Tradition. 
The former related to fuch things as were called Res Mancipi ; 
the latter to the Res Nec Maacip?. Juttinian abolithed the diftinc- 
tion ; and gave to Tradition, or fimple delivery, all the effects 
of the ancient Mancipation, 

“19. No Tradition was good, unlefs 1. preceded by a fuffi- 
cient caufe or confideration. 2. made by one who had the 
right to alienate. It might happen in fome cafes, that the 
real owner could not alienate; and he, who was not the owner, 
could. 

‘ 20. Tradition was three-fold. 1. True. 2. Feigned ; ; 
which was (1) drevi manu, (2) longa manu. (3) Symbo- 
- Tical. | ?’ 

‘ 21. Ways of Alienation of Real Property, in England, by 
Deed, Feoffment with Livery of Seizin, Leafe and: Releafe, 
Recoveries, Fines ; explained.’ 

- This Analyfis is to be confidered only as a fyllabus of Dr, 
Hallifax’s Courfe of Le€&tures, which we are perfuaded will af- 
ford his auditors entertainment, as well as much ufeful in- 
ftruction. 
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SV. Inferiptiones antique, pleré@que nondum edite: in Afia Minori 
&F Gracia, prafertim Athenis, colle. Cum Appendice. Ex- 
cripfit ediditgue Ricardys Chandler, S. F. P. Coll. Magd. & 
Soc. Antig. Secius, Fol. tl. 55, boards. Dodfley. 


AS. this publication i is infcribed.to the Society of Dillettanti, 
it may not be improper juft to mention the origin of that 


eee affociation. i ead 28 io . 
In 
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In the year 1734, fome gentlemen, who hiad travelled 
in Italy, defirous of encouraging at home a tafte’ for thofe 
objedts, which had highly contributed to their entertains 

ment abroad, formed themfélves into a fociety, under the 
name of the Dilettariti ; and agreed upon fuch ‘regulations, as 
they thought neceffary to keep up the fpirit of their fchéeme. 

In the yedr 1764, upon a-report of thé ftate of the fociet9%s 
finances, it appeared, that they were poffeffed of a confider- 
able fum, above what their current fervices required. Various 
{chemes were therefore propofed for applying part of this mo- 
hey to fome ptrpofe, which might promote tafte, and do ho- 
nour to the foclety. After fome confideration it was refolved, 
‘ That a perfon, of perfoiis, properly qualified, thould be 
fent, with fufficient appointments, to certain parts of the 
Eaft, to colleé informations, telative to the former ftate of 
thofe countries ; and particularly to procure exa& dei¢riptions 
of the ruins of fach monuments of antiquity, a$ are yet to be 
feen in thofe parts.’ . 

Three perfons were élefted for this undertaking. Mr. 
Chandler, of Magdalen-College, Oxford, editor of the Mar- 
mora Oxonienfia; Mr. Revett, who had given a fatisfaory 
proof of his accuracy and diligence in méafuring the remains 
of antiquity at Athens; and Mr. Pars, a young painter of 
promifing talents. 

They embarked on the gth of Jurie; 1764, in the Angli- 
cana, captain Stewart, bound fot Conftantinople, and landed 
at the Dardanelles, on the 25th of Auguft. In the courfe of 
their travels they vifited the Sigean Promontory, the Ruins 
of Troas, the Iflands of Tenédos and Scio; Smyrna, Athens, 
Argos, Corinth; and, in fhort, a great number of the moft 
remarkable places in Afia Minor and Greece. 

A valuable fpecimen of their labours was prefented to the 
public in the year 1769, under the title of the Ionian Anti- 
quities ; of which we have given fome account in our Review 
for February, 1770. 

That work chiefly confifts of delineations and defcriptions 
of the remains of thie teinple of Bacchus at Teos, of the 
Temple of Minerva at Priene, and the Temple of Apollo Di- 
dymzus; near Miletus. 

The publication, which we have now before us, confifts of 
about z50 infcriptions, colle&ted in various’ parts of Greece 
and Afia Minor. 


We fhall prefent our readers with N° s. as the original. 


is a fpecimen of a remarkable mode of writing among the 
Greeks, diftinguithed by the name of . Bus pognd'ov *. 


* Burgepnder. adv. vertendo & fieétendo fe, mioré boum arantium s 
€x Lec, Ct cetpw verto. 


Vout. XXXVI. Dee. 1774. § Ee Mr. 
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Mr. Chandler oabferves, that Potter, in. his Antiquities of 
Greece t+, bas, given us an erroneous reprefentation of the 
Bespogud or. The Bespooad‘ovy, fays that. writer, is, as Pau- 
fanias explains it, wheo the fecond line is turzed on the con- 
trary fide, beginning at the end of the former; as the huf- 
bandmen turn their oxen in ploughing, in this manner. 


EK AIO] AP- 
VOSANOX 

Potter refers us to Paufanias; but the words of. that writer 
do not fupport his example, with refpe& to the inverted pofi- 
tion of the pis ith in the fecond line. Paufanias, in defcrib- 
ing the Aapias, or the xuLeany that is, the ebef, in which 
Cypfelus, one of the kings of Corinth, was concealed by his 
mother, expreffes himfelf in thefe terms : 

Tov J’ em Tn Aapyaxs c@ifaupalov execs Toss eaiasiine 
yeduusor Tas apXasors Yelpawcve. Kas ta pov es eudy 
au]ev eX Shs oXNpale Se aaAAe Tow ypayyatev Bsspooud ov 
ntrhuow EAAnves. To de ecs.cosvde. Awe Te weea]@ re 
ems cm@iscenes Tay wav TAdSeUTEPOVs Ge msp cy Suauas JS 'polstve 
Tefeam]a, dc cos Ty Kappel uae aAALS TH emsSpamua)a tas 
Yes cupCaresbar Karsores Le 

Sylburgius thus conftrues and explains this paflage. ‘ In- 
feriptiones, quz im arca vifuntur,, plereque prifcis exarate font 
literis. Earumque literarum .aliz in rectum tendunt ; alias. 
earundem figuras Graci, Bsopognd’e (a boum arantium.conver- 
fione) appellant: id eit hujufmodi. Pofiquam exaratus eft 
verius unus, verfus alter, a fine precedentis, ducitur ordine 
converfo, perindé ut fit in dianli (hoc eft iterati ftadii) eurfu, 
Sunt in eddem arca infcriptionesvaliis etiam conjectu difficilibus 
gyris exarate.—Significat Paufanias, in pofteriore inferiptio- 
num genere, ductus: effe tam intricatis et perplexis gyris, ut 
* nec legi, nec intelligi facilé queant.. In altero autem infecrip- 
tionis genere, prioris verfas literas ordine Graecis, Latinis, et 
aliis gentibus ufitato exaratas effe ; pofterioris verd literas exa- 
ratas efle more Hebraico; id eft, ordine retrogrado, a. dextta. 
in finiftram du&o. Ejus. ordinis exemplum proponere lubet 
in fequentibus duobus ex argumento confidtis verfibis : 


THN TH:AE KEAPOT AAPNAKA . 
ZONA] NIXHO TOAAYTM OT.’ 
The only word in Paufanias, which could lead the learned 
author of the Archzologia Greca into the notion, that the 
letfers ey tw PBsrreognd ov, were to be inverted, is erssecoes. 





+ Vol. I. p. 144- 
t Paufanids, I. v. p,320. Edit. Hanov. 2613. Paufanias flou- 


rifued, A. C. 175 


But 
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But this word feems only to’ imply what Sylbutpias Calls * the 
retrogade order of the letters.’ Poffibly the | iwerjien OF 
the letters in the fecond liné may be an’ etror Of the prefs, 
To exemplify thé Bsc pognd op with accuracy; it’ is’ néceflity ‘td 
have types formed on purpole, ii a reverted péfition.” Bat the 
printer, not having any of that fort at Had; "might faverd the 
line in queftion, not obferving, that Dr’ Potter Had, as’ if by 
defign, fixed upon a word, in which the common/types thigtit 
have been turned either to tle right or the left." AY 20! 5M 
The true method of writing na}e to Betpoond ov fs afcertained 
by the Sigean infcription, which Mr. Reévett ‘Has: aetttately 
delineated, and Mr. Chandler’ exhibited) in’ ‘this’ publication. 
The real’ infeription is in ‘an irtepldr character,” whicli’ ‘cafi. 
not be properly reprefented without an engraving, 
If we reduce the letters to the common artangement, ’ this 
infcription will ftand as follows. ‘The tranflation accontpany- 


ing the Greek is Chifhull’s; éérreQed by Mt? Chandler, > 


Davos sx <n vig 
ees Tepuon Prec acaba Ae 
pe] eos Ts fulni; fii Her= ! “v aS Hie 
TT poxonvu- mocratis. Pro- . 4 169 

, connefii. | Cra- i ¥Aa Hheobal 
ors xpif]np- Soiree ha 
ad¢ w44 UTOK- ae we apateet et os Rak 
en]upsoy-x- Hypocrateriam!: ©) fstsiget ql 
as nSuoy 5 4- » et Columadio5 A wt 

Prytaneum .© 10> 8! 

tyra Gee be 00d ol 
SAM FAB Sigeis.) oon) 
cugiv. 1 prise 
Dapod sncempe Ts = | _, Phanodici fumy fli? 
“Epyoxpares Ts. Tipono~ Hermocratis Proces . 
vues Kayo npaTned efit, Et ego Ctaterem «5.9 
LAMIOTATW KEE NSH et Crateris bafim. eta, 9» vo 
ov &¢ WpuTaveray é- Colum-ad Prgtaneam ;- » / 
Doxa pnd Siyet-, dedi memoria ergo $i- +» 
ever ean De te waeX- =——s«Bis. . Si. quid: vero’ patiar’ | 
@ perch awsw ey @ curate me, O' - a7 
Sryeiess’ nas we ¢To~ Sigei. Et fecit me» . 
noev 6 Aic@mos nat Aefopus atque e/ 
ad trgor- fratres. 


There are feveral circumftances in this infcription, which 
may ferve as a good foundation for the conjedtures of ‘antiqua- 
rians, and by which its zra may in fome, meafure» be» deter- 
mined. We believe it to be of very great antiquity. Itis a-fpe- 
cimen of writing, which was antiquated above zooo years'ago, 
and was engraved on marble before the Greek alphabet was 
completed. But we thall — all obferyationg upon it, 
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the learned editor promifes to treat of it in another work: 
probably in his Travels, which are advertifed for publication. 

In this colle&tion there are many infcriptions, which are 
curious and valuable. Some of them contain little anecdotes, 
which are not to be found elfewhere. Others record the names 
of gods, eminent men, people, cities, magiftrates, offices, 
games, &c. which may illuftrate fome points of geography, 
or chronology, or fome paflages of ancient hiftory. We hall 
mention the fubjeéts of fome of the moft remarkable: 

N® 13. Is an elegant infcription, confifting of twenty he- 
roic verfes, copied from a gate of the caftle at Smyrna. 

N° 33. An infcription taken from the theatre at Ephefus, 
which, when St. Paul was at there, the people rufhed into, fhout- 
ing, ‘* Great is Diana of the Ephefians!” Ads xix. 29. 

N° 36. Contains a decree of the Ephefians in honour of 
Diana. 

N®, 42. A remarkable inftance of the fuperftition, which 
prevailed at Miletus, under the the Gnoftics. 

N°. 67. An anfwer given by Jupiter to the people of Stra- 
tonicea, who had confulted him upon an emergency. 

Part If. N° 3, 4, 5, contain an account of the treafures 
lodged by Pericles in the temple of Minerva. 

N® 6. Records a vi€tory in the games: mentioned alfo 
by Plutarch in his Life of Andocides. 

N° «1, A decree in honour of a captain under Caflander, 
king of Macedonia. 

N° 12. In honour of Spartacus, king of Bofphorus. 

N® 144. Though fhort, contains much information, relative 
to M. Agrippa, conful about the year before Chrift 25. 

N° 26. Contains a fragment of the laws of Solon. — 

N° 28. Brought by the author from Athens, as the. only 
fpecimen of the method of writing, mentioned under N® 1, 
ever yet imported from Turkey. 

N® 31. Contains mames of Archons of Athens, hitherto 
unknown in the Attic Fafti. 

N° 55. A complete copy of an infcription in the temple of 
Thefeus, on which the famous Corfini has beftowed an infinite 
deal of pains, 

N° 108, 109, #10, illuftrate the hiftory of the Sewon, 

N® 111. Infcriptions found in a cave dedicated to. the 
‘Nymphs: the only curiofity of the kind hitherto difcovered. 

N® «30. Relates to the famous count Diogenes, one of the 
generals of the emperor Anaftafius. 

N° 48, 134, 135, give an account of Theodore, a re- 
nowned general under Theodofius. 

Appendix, N° 1s. contains the entire hiftory of the temple 
of Jupiter Cafius, near Apamea in Syria. 

The 
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The infcriptions, copied from the bafes of ftatues, refer 
moftly to perfons illuftrious in hiftory. Some fragments in 
this colle&ion, we muft confefs, feem to be infignificant. But 
every piece of marble, and, if we may be allowed the term, 
every infcriptiuncula which travellers have difcovered on claific 
ground, is of great importance in the eftimation of the learn- 
ed antiquarians, and received with eagernefs and enthufiafm. 

Every man, indeed, who has read the poets and hiftorians 
of Greece, muft contemplate the prefent fituation of that 
country, and of Afia Minor, with the deepeft concern’; cities, 
once flourifhing and magnificent, now lying in ruins, and 
even thofe ruins demolifhed; fabrics of the moft exquifite ar- 
chitecture, mouldering into duft; ftately pillars broken in 
pieces ; ftatues defaced and mutilated ; and other works of the 
fineft marble fcattered up and down in confufion, and in a 
great meafure deftroyed by the injuries of time, the madnefs 
of fuperftition, or the depredation of _ barbarians. 

The learned ate more indebted to the zeal and induftry of 
our ingenious editor, than they may at firft apprehend. 
There are inconceivable difficulties attending the execution of 
fuch a work as this. . The traveHer muft be expofed to the in- 
conveniences of long journies, many tedious and fruitlefs en- 
quiries, the heat of a fultry climate, the impertinence, the 
rudenefs, and fometimes the malignity of the barbarous inha- 
bitants of the place. The objeét of his inveftigation is gene- 
rally half buried in the earth, overwhelmed with rubbith, or 
fixed in fome building of later date; and after all, perhaps 
broken, defaced, or entirely obliterated. 

This publication, we will venture to afirm, will be a laft- 
ing monument of the editor’s amazing induftry, accuracy, 
and learning, in the department of an antiquarian. 





V. The Intereft of the Merchants and Manufa@urers of Great Bri- 
tain, in the Prefent Contef? with the Colonies, flated and confi- 
dered. wo. 1s. Cadell, 


At a time when a difpute fubfifts between Great Bri- 
tain and America, nothing, can be. more proper than 
to lay before the public an impartial account of the proceed- 
ings of the Britith legiflature with refpe& to our dominions be- 
yond the Atlantic, A narrative of this kind is the beft cal- 
culated to evince how far the parent country has provided for 
the welfare of her colonies, and in what degree the latter have 
conduéted themfelves with gratitude and datiful obedience. 


At the fir fettlement of our colonies, an exchange of com- 
- Ee 3 modities, 
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modities, between, Great Britaip and America, became the ne~ 
ceffary foundation. of their future intercourfe ; and for the 
maintenance .of > this commerce, fo advaatageoqus to both 
countries, we find the Britifh legiflature, at different periods, 
facrificing her own. private intereft, We fhall prefent our rea- . 
ders with what is advanced’ on this fubje@ in the pamphlet 
now before us. 

* The people ef England and the American adventurers be- 
ing fo differently cireumftanced, it required no great fagacity 
to diftover that,.as there were:many commodities which Ame- 
riga could fupply on better terms than they could be raifed in 
England, fo muft it be much more for the colonies advantage 
to take others from England, than. attempt to make them 
themfelves, The American lands were cheap, covered with 
woods,-aad abounded with native commodities. The firft at- 
tention of the fetilers was neceffarily engaged in cutting down 
the timber, and clearing the ground for culture; for before 
they had fupplied themfelves with provifions, and had hands 
to fpare feom agriculture, it was impoflible they could fet 
about mapufafuring, England, therefore, undertook to fup- 
ply them with manufa&tures, and either purchafed herfelf, or 
found mavkets! for the timber the colonifts cut down upon their 
lands, or the fifh they caught upon. their coafts. [It was foon 
difcovered. that the tobacco plant was a native of, and flourifh- 
ed in Virginia. It had been alfo planted iu England, and was 
found to delight in the foil. The legiflature, however, wifely 
and equitably confidering that England had variety of pro- 
duats, and Virginia had no other to buy her neceflaries with, 
paffed an a& prohibiting the people of England from planting 
tobacco, and thereby giving the monopoly of that plant to 
the colonies, . As the-inhabitants iftcreafed, and the lands be- 
came more culjivated, further and new advantages were thrown 
in the way of the American colonies. All foreign markets, 
as well as Great Britain, were open for their timber and pro- 
vifions, and the Britifh Weft India iflands were prohibited from 
purchafing’ thofe commodities from any other than them. 
And fince England has found itfelf in danger of wanting a 
fupply of timber, and it has been judged neceflary to confine 
the export from America to Great Britain and Ireland, full 
and ample indemnity has been given to the colonies_for the : 
lofs of a choice of markets in, Europe, by very large bounties 
paid out of the revenue of Great Britain, upon the importa- 
tion of American timber. And as a further encouragement 
and reward-to them for clearing their lands, bounties are given 
upon the tar and pitch, which are. made from their decayed 
and i trees ; and the very afhes of their lops and branches, 
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are made of value by the late bounty on American pot-athes, 
The foil and climate of the Northern colonies haviag been” 
found well adapted to the culture of flax and hemp, bounties 
equal to half the firft colt on thofe commodities have been 
granted by parliament, payable out of the Britith revenue, ° 
upon their importation into Great Britain.. The growth of 
rice in the Southern colonies has been greatly encouraged, by 
prohibiting the importation of that grain into the Britith do- 
minions from other parts, and allowing it to be tran{ported 
from the colonies to the foreign territories in America, and 
even to the fouthern parts of Europe. Indigo has been nur- 
tured in thofe colonies by great parliamentary bounties, which 
have been long paid upon the importation into Great Britain ; 
and of late are allowed to remain, even when it is carried out 
again to foreign markets. Silk and wine have alfo been ob- 
je&ts of parliamentary munificence; and will one day proba- 
bly become confiderable American products under that en- 
couragement. patsy 
‘ In which of thefe inftances, it may be demanded, has 
the legiflature fhewn itfelf partial to the people of England 
and unjult to the colonies? or wherein. have the colonies been 
injured 2. We hear much of the reftraints under which the 
trade of the colonies is laid by aéts of parliament, for the ad- 
vantage of Great Britain, but the reftraints under which the 
people of Great Britain are laid by aéts of parliament for the 
advantage of the colonies, are carefully kept out of fight; 
and yet upon a comparifon, the one will be found full as griev- 
ous as the other. For is it a greater hardthip on the ¢olonies, 
to be confined in fome inftances to the markets of Great Bri- 
tain for the fale of their commodities, than it is on the peo- 
ple of Great Britain to be obliged to buy thofe commodities 
from them only ? if the ifland colonies are obliged to give the 
people of Great Britain the pre-emption of their fugar and 
coffee, is it not a greater hardfhip on the people of Great 
Britain to be reftrained from purchafing fugar and coffee from 
other countries, where they could get thofe commodities much 
cheaper than the colonies make them pay for them? Could 
not our manufaQurers have indigo much better and cheaper 
from France and Spain than from Carolina? and yet is there 
not a duty impofed by ats of parliament on French and Spa- 
nifh indigo, that it may come to our manufa@urers at a dearer 
rate than Carolina indigo, though a bounty is alfo given out 
of the money of the people of England to the Carolina planter, 
to enable him to fell his indigo upon a par with the French 
and Spanifh? But,the inflance which has already been taken 
notice of, the a& which probibits the culture of the sobacco 
Ee 4 .* plant 
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plant in Great Britain or Ireland, is ftill more in point, ‘and 
a more ftriking proof of the juftice and impartiality of the 
fupreme legiflature ; for what refiraints, let me afk, are the 
colonies laid under, which bear fo ftrong marks of hardthips, 
as the prohibiting ‘the farmers in Great Britain and Ireland 
from raifing, upon their own lands, a produé which is be-~ 
come almoft a neceffary of life to them and their families? 
And this moft extraordinary reftraint is laid upon them, for 
the avowed and fole purpofe of giving Virginia and Maryland . 
a monopoly of that commodity, and obliging the people of 
Great ‘Britain and’ freland to buy all the iabarc they confume 
from them, ‘at the prices they ‘think fit ‘to fell’ it for, The 
annals of no country that ever planted colonies, can pro- 
duce fuch an inftance as this of regard and kindnefs to their 
colonies, and of reftraint upon the inhabitants’ of the mother 
country: for their advantage. Nor is there any reftraint laid 
upon the inhabitants of the colonies in return, which carries . 
with it fo great appearance of hardfhip, although the people 
of Great Britan and Ireland have, from their regard and affec- 
tion to the colonies, fubmitted to it without a murmur for 
hear a century.” 

' The prohibition of cultivating tobacco in England, for the 
fake of the colonies, affords an unqueftionable proof of our 
early attention to their intereft. The author of thefe confi- 
derations acknowledges, that in this, as well ‘as in other in- 
ftances, the legiflature had a view fo divert the colonifts from 
manufaéturing, but he obferves, that this objé@ has been pur- 
fued by means the moft generous and juft; and that the co- 
lonifts have no caufe to complain of their being diverted from 
working up their flax or hemp, by getting a better price for 
jt rough, than they éould‘hope to obtain by manufaturing it, 
He further obferves, that they are not prohibited from manu- 
fagturing any commodity which they choofe for their own ufe, 
or ereGiing any machine for the purpofe, except mills for flit- 
ting iron; ard that if they do not manufature, it is becaufe 
they find more profit i in cultivating their lands, and attending 
thet fifheries. 

‘This, fays he, is a point which cannot be too much in- 
culeated, for it ouglit to be univerfally known ‘and confidered, 
efpecially by the trading part of this kingdom. J therefore 
tepeat it, that'the only means employed by the legiflature, 
for diverting the colonies from manufaQuring, is the giving 
them better prices for their labour in other things: and the 
¢olonies well know this to be the café, and they conduct them- 
felves according to that knowledge; for in every inftance 
where ~ think _s can Ae pc their labour profitably fn 
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manufa@ures, they do it, This the people of En gland do 
not know, but. they ought to be made acquainted i with it, 
They imagine the inhabitants in the colonies are prohibited 
from makiag any thing for theeabiives. much more from 
in their own manufaétures : whereas the faé is, they are prohi- 
bited from making no one thing for their own ule, or from ex- 
porting any one of their own manufactures ; except hats, wool, — 
and woollen goods. And they do make things, and export 
manutatiures, to the exclufion of Englifh manufa@ures of the. 
fame kinds. The New England people import from the foreign 
and the Britifh iflands, very large quantities of cotton, which 
they fpin and work up with linen yarn into a ftuff, like that 
made in Manchefter, with which they clothe themfelves and 
their neighbours, Hats are manufactured in Carolina, Penn- 
fylvania, and in other colonies. Soap and candles, and all 
kinds of wood-work, are made in the Northern colonies, and 
exported to the Southern. Coaches, chariots, chaifes, and 
chairs, are alfo made in the Northern colonies, and fent . 
down to the Southern, Coach-harnefs, and many other 
kinds of leather manufactures, are likewife made in the North « 
ern colonies, and feni down to the Southern ; and large quan- 
tities of thoes have lately been exported from thence to the 
Welt India iflands. Linens are-made to a great amount in 
Pennfylvania ; and cordage and other hemp manufactures are 
carried on in many places with great fuccefs: and foundery 
ware,,; axes, and other iron tools and utenfils, are alfo become 
articles of commerce, with which the Southern colonies are 
fupplied from the Northern. Thus while the legiflature is 
paying the money of the people of England in bounties to 
one part of the American fubje&ts, another is employed in 
rivalling the people of England in feveral of their moft valu- 
able manufactures.’ 
' The author afterwards confiders the propofition advanced 
by the advocates for the colonies, viz. that the profit of all 
American induftry centers here, and that the people of that 
country are condemned to work for thofe of England. On 
this fubje& he argues as follows. 
"© If it be ‘true that the inhabitants of America are con- 
demned to work for the people of England, is it not equally 
true that the people of England are condemned to work for 
the people in the colonies ? nay, not for their fellow-fubjeéts 
there only, bur for the flaves of their fellow-fubjeéts! If a 
lanter in Virginia raifes tobacco for the Englifh merchant, 
does not the Englith manufaéturer make him clothing for him- 
felf and his negroes in return ; and wherein can the one be 
faid to work for the other’s advantage, more than the. other 
does for his? Do any of the colonies fend their produéts to 
Eng- 
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es. for nothing, or do they take any thing from England 

n payment which they do not want? Does England fix prices 
upou their produ€ts, and fay, You fhall fell them to us for 

fo much ; or does the infift upon their buying her commodi- 
ties at higher prices than her own natives pay, or than fhe 
fells thern for to‘other countries ? Nothing of all this is pre- 
tended tobe the cafe; then pray in what fenfe is it that the 
Prope of the colonies can be {aid to work for the people of 

land, other thanthat in which the people of England work 

i ? ‘The threfher may be faid, it is true, to work for 
the miller; but does not the miller work alfo for the threfher? 
But the profit of all the labour of the colonies centers in 
i, If this be true, the confequence will plainly thew 

¢; for no ftate or fociety of men was ever known to thrive 
by unprofitable labour. Whence then arifes the prefent wealth 
and greatnefs of America, (of which we hear fo much upon 
other occafions) if England has reaped the fruit of all the la- 
bour of the colonies? The fettlers, we all know, did not carry 
great riches with them, aud whence could they have acquired 
them, but from the profits of their labour? But the trade of 
England, fay they, has been greatly augmented by the colo- 
nies. It is by no means clear that the fame increafe would not 
have happened if the coloniés had never exifted; for England 
had many avenues open for her commercial induftry. But, 
without purfuing that confideration, from what fource did the 
colonies deiive the ability, and the means of trading with 
England? Who paid for the axe and the faw with which they 
cut down the tree, and made it into boards, to cover their 
huts at their firft landing ? or through whofe credit have they 
fince built towns, improved their farms, and ere&ed for them- 
felves ftately houfes? Is is not to the Englifh merehants they 
are indebted for all their opulence ? 

Jn the fequcl of the pamphlet it is obferved, that England 
pays for the purchale of the land in America, for the labour 
in clearing it, and for the maintaining the ftock neceflary to its 
cultivation; that her return is a commiffion upon the fale of 
the produce, with a moderate intereft, not very well paid, 
wpon the capital advanced, while all the profit of the in- 
creafed value belongs folely to the Americans, 

We fhall lay before our readers the conclufion of the pamph- 
let, which refpecs the motives and views of the Americans in 
the prefent difpute. 

* I acquit them of any intention of feparating from Great 
Britain ; for | believe them too wife to renounce all the ad- 
vantages of being treated as Englifhmen in Great Britain and 
throughout the world ; of enjoying the protection of her fleet 
and armies equally with the people of England; and at the 
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fame time, neither contributing , revenue to their fupport, o¢ 
dealing with her for any thing. which they can buy. cheaper, or | 
fell dearer elfewhere, They would no doubr like. to continge 
to have the monopoly of fupplying the Britith Weft India 
iflands with, lumber and provifions ; to have the monopoly of. 
fupplying Great Britain and Ireland with tobacco; to receive. 
large bounties upon other of their produéts out of the reve . 
nue of England; td have the advantage of fifhing on the Eng- 
lith fifhing banks of Newfoundland; and in the gulph and 
river of the Englifh conquered colony of Quebec, provided. 
they continued to pay no revenue, were fubje& to no reftraints 
upon their trade, but might carry their commodities wherever. . 
they thought fit, import all fort of goods from, all countries, 
and lay out their money wherever they found they could buy 
cheapeft. ‘This is all very natural; and no one can blame. 
the colonies for feeking what is fo evidently for their own in- 
tereft ; but that they fhould expeé the people of England, the 
trading part efpecially, to countenance them in their purfuits 
of a plan fo manifeftly ruinous to them, is indeed fuch a proof. 
of their contempt for our underftandings as no people ever 
gave before. They plainly tell the Britith merchants, ** Gen- 
tlémen, we have now made fortunes out of your capital, and 
we find that the people in England pay fuch heavy taxes for 
the payment of the intereft of a debt, which they contra&ted 
in our defence ; and for the maintenance of a military force, 
of which we enjoy the protection; that fome of their manu-. 
factures come higher charged to us, than we can get the like 
for from Holland or France : we alfo find, that from the fame 
caufe they cannot afford to give as high prices for fome of our 
commodities, as we can fell them for in other countries, 
Now there are certain ats of parliament, which oblige us to 
come to you for what we want; and to carry to you many of: 
our commodities in payment, we defire therefore that you 
will afift us in our endeavours to fet afide the authority of 
thefe laws, that we may trade where we will; and come no 
more to you but when we cannot do fo well elfewhere. There 
is another thing too which we want you to join to us in; we 
are prevented by an act of parliament from entailing our 
eftates to the prejudice of our Englith creditors; we now owe 
them about four millions, and if this a€& was out of our way, 
we could make all our families rich at once, by purchafing 
lands, and building houfes, with this money, and fettling 
them upon our children, inftead of paying our Englith credi- 
tors: but as we are afraid the parliament might perceive oor 
drift, in applying for repedls of thefe laws, or if they even 
repealed them zow, they might hereafter re-enact them, or 
others 
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others of a like nature, which would defeat our purpole of rifing 
upon the ruins of England; we have taken up a refolution of 
getting rid of all thefe aéts at once, and at the fame time 
making ourfelves fecure againft all future a&s that might be 
made to our prejudice, or for your benefit. This refolution is 
no other than to deny the authority of the legiflature to make 
any aéts whatever to bind us. In this our grand purpofe, we 
hope you will do all you can by petitioning, inftru&ing, and 
remonftrating in our behalf; for if you do not join us in de- 
ftroying yourfelves, we tell you once for all, that we will 
neither buy goods of you, nor pay you for thofe we have al- 
ready bought, for we are determined to carry our point by one 
means or another.” 

‘ | appeal to the underftandings of my countrymen whether 
this is an exaggerated reprefentation of the colony claims, as 
fet forth and ftated in their feveral pamphlets, and the refo- 
lutions of their public affemblies. And I think [need not ufe 
any further arguments to convince the merchants and manu- 
fafiurers of Great Britain, how fatal to their interefts the fuc- 
cefs of the colonies in their defigns muft be. The conti- 
nuance of their trade to the colonies, clearly and entirely 
depends upon the laws of England having authority there, It 
is their operation which binds the commerce of the colonies 
to this country. It is their operation which gives fecurity to 
the property of the trader fent thither. Give up the authority 
of parliament, and there is an end to your trade, and a total 
Jofs of your property. But if that authority is fupported and 
maintained, the trade of the colonies muft remain to Great 
Britain, and the property you intruft them with will remain 
fecure, proteéted by acts of parliament made in your behalf.’ 

The oppofition of the Americans to the Britifh legiflature, 
is here confidered rather in the light of ingratitude, than as 
unconftitutional. As far, however, as the pamphlet exhibits 
a retrofpe€tive view of the conduct of Great Britain towards 
her Colonies, it may ferve to fhew that her policy has been 
diated by a regard to the reciprocal intereft of both coun- 
tries. 


ai 





VI. A Speech never intended to be Spoken, in anfwwer to a Speech ina 
tenaed to have been Spoken on ihe Bill for altering the Charter of 
the Colony of Maflachufet’s Bay, Dedicated to rhe Right Rev. 
tte Lord Bifhop of St. A——. 8vo. 13. Knox, 


"FRE ground of our difpuie with the Americans has for 
fome time, and continues to be fo warmly agitated, that 
a pamphlet examining the fubjeé& in a candid and rational 
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manner, by arguments and remarks which are not only juft, 
but in a great meafure decifive, cannot fail of affording fatis- 
faGtion to thofe who are defirous of forming a judgment re- 
fpeéting this interefting controverfy. We fhall therefore’ lay 
before our readers fuch parts of this pamphlet as deferve. parti- 
cular attention, 

The principal argument which has been urged in favour of 
the Americans is, that they are not reprefented in parliament, 
and therefore not fubje& to taxes impofed by it ; reprefen- 
tation being, by the conftitution of this realm, a neceffary 
ground of taxation. To this propofition our author replies, 
that by the conftitution, reprefentation is not neceffary. to 
taxation; and that, if it was, the Americans are reprefented. 
He fupports the firft part of his argument with the following 
obfervations : | 

‘ That reprefentation is not a neceflary ground of taxation, 
will manifeftly appear, from two confiderations. The firft is, 
That parliaments, in the times of our Saxon anceftors, from 
whom we boaft that the form and fpirit of our conftitution is 
derived, affeffed and levied taxes before the commons fat in 
parliament by reprefentation ; for this acceffion of new force 
and vigour to the conftitution was not made till the reign of 
Henry the Firft, probably not till the ggth of Henry the 
Third. The right of taxation was therefore prior to, and in- 
dependent of reprefentation, unlefs the confequent can be 
made to precede the antecedent, or the effect become the 
parent of the caufe.—The fecond confideration is, ‘That: there 
are more millions of fubjects unreprefented in England, and 
yet taxed, than there are inhabitants in Britifh America. 
Out of eight millions of inhabitants in this kingdom, there are 
not five hundred thoufand ele€tors: the other feven millions 
five hundred thoufand are exactly on the fame footing with the 
three millions in America. 

‘ If our anceftors were taxed without being reprefented at 

all; if at this hour there are more Englifhmen unreprefented, 

and yet taxed, than there are mutinous inhabitants in.all our co- 

lonies, how, in the name of common fenfe, can reprefentation 
‘be a neceflary and fine gua non ground of taxation ? 

‘ If the right to impofe taxes devolved to parliament, in 
confequence of the admiffion of the commons into a fhare of 
the legiflature, where has this dottrine been treafured up for 
fo many centuries? It is not fo much as. hinted at in any of 
various acts of parliament, which eftablith this noble inhe- 
ritance of the fubject, from Magu® Charta to the Revolution, 
The petition of right, that pillar of the liberties and fran- 
chifes of Englifhmen, is filent ‘Upon this head; yet this pe- 
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tition, and its prayer, ‘* That no man hereafter be compelled 
~ to make or. yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or fuch 
like charge, without common confent by a& of parliament,” 
was the petition and prayer of the fubje& univerfally. It 
came from, and was in’ behalf of, every individual dwelling 
under the prateétion of. the crown of England; and its be- 
nefits and obligations extended to all alike. The anceftors of 
the Americans were parties in this petition, and they and 
their pofterity, for a century and a half, have enjoyed the 
fweets of it. The Americans “are therefore concluded and 
bound by this petition, and are entitled to no greater frecdom 
than their anceftors demanded, and was confirmed to them in 
common with the reft of the fubje&ts. By this ac of their 
forefathers, the Americans are included within the circle of 
parliamentary legiflation and taxation, and their defcent there, 
or migration here, does not vary the nature of their depend- 
ence on, or fubmiffion to, the crown and legiflature of Eng- 
land, not create one new right, privilege, or exemption what- 
foever.” 

To confirm the affertion that the Americans are reprefented, 
the author argues in this manner : 

‘ There is no propofition clearer to my underftanding than 
this; ‘* That the parliament is, collectively, the reprefenta- 
tive of the Britifii empire ;” in fo much. that it is incapable 
of illuftration by argument. Yet, that the validity of this 
important truth may not depend on my judgment, or affertion 
alone, J beg leave to call the attention of the houfe to an au- 
thority inferior only to divine revelation: the authority of par- 
liament, drawn from.a period of our hiftory, when the fpirit 
of colonization was not unknown in this kingdom, and when 
no difpute fubfilted between people and parliament, to in- 
fluence the judgment of the latter in declaring the extent of 
reprefentation. 

‘ The authority I allude to is the petition or fupplication of 
parliament to queen Mary, in 1554. The, words of the pre- 
amble to it are thefe:. ‘* We, the lords fpiritual and temporal, 
and the commons, in this prefent parliament affembled, repre- 
fenting the whole bodie of the realme of England, and domi- — 
nions of the fame, in the name of ourfelves particularly,. and 
of the faid bodie univerfally, offer this our moft humble fup- 
plication, &c.” 

‘ I do not apprehend that words can more fully declare the 
nature of parliamentary reprefentation, than thofe now read 
declare parliament “ the univer/al reprefentative of the do- 
minions of the crown of England.”—In this parliamentary ac- 
ceptation of reprefentation, I will heartily concur in main- 
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taining, that it is of the very effence, of taxation, But the 
fpeculative opinions of modern politicians, and ‘of the ableR . 
writers on government, who real(on from whatethey think he 
conftitution. ought to be, and who conjure hap ‘a reprefent 
tation of their own, muft give way to this authority, whith 
declares in the Journals of .Parliament ‘ what the confte 
tution is.’ oh Oia 

The propofal which this writer fapaeftd, of fubmitting the 
determination of the point in difpute to the opinion of the twel¥é 
judges, muft be acknowledged, to be rational and equitable, 
* In matters of fuch vaft. importance, fays he; on) whic the 
fate of a great empire depends, it behoves us, my lords, to be | 
clear in our rights and.determined; in our refolutionsi’ Bae't 
much queftion, whether a* pef fade acts of: parliament are’4 
foundation folid enough for us .to build upon. Such Jaws’ aré 
as dangerous in civil, as they are tyrannicakcin -criminafi 
queftions ; they are.ever unfatisfactory, andirather tend to ins 
flame, than conciliate or convince, .Inftead of: palling-empty, 
unavailing declarations of the rights of parliament, and con 
ftituting ourfelves judges in, our own :caufe;ilee us try ‘the 
right like men. . Let the point, in difpute between us and out 
colonies be judged by the fages of the law, as it ftood when 
this controverfy firft occurred. Matters :ofi as high’ concern ¢6 
the liberties of thefe kingdoms have been, are now, fubmitted 
to the determination of the moft refpeétable tribunal in the 
univerfe, the twelve judges, of England, at atime when theit 
dependance on the crown was greater, their knowledge aad in- 
tegrity lefs,’ 

In refpeé& to. the power of the Britith legiflatare fo akerthe 
charters of the American colonies, he thus) proceeds : 

‘ I confefs, my lords,.this is a powerof fortranfeendent’ a 
nature, that it ought to be fparingly exerciled, and only" on 
great.emergencies, and upon the cleareft and moft evident ne- 
cefity. Perhaps it ought never to be employed in’ tines 
unfortunate as thefe, left what,was ditated by: wifdom fhould 
wear the appearance.of punifhment, and convey a ‘fufpicion 
of refentment.. It cannot be admitted, although very pofiz 
tively affected, that an.alteration in the charter of an Ames 
rican. province, without the confent of the provineials, is'the 
moft arbitrary act of government. Thefe' charters are the 
offspring of the human underftanding, and confequently liable 
to a thoufand imperfeGions : muft fech-hafty and crude pros 
dudions, fraught, perhaps, with privileges ‘noxious to ‘the 
whole empire, through the invincible obftinacy of mankind; 
ever wedded to the cuftoms, manners, and abfurdities of their 
anceftors, remain to all eternity a thorn in the fide of the 
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mother country? It is not tedlonable, it is not politic, they 
fhould. We have feen the union betwéén the kingdoms 
England and Scotland, as folemn and deliberate an a&t of 
ftate as can be met with in the records of any nation, yield 
to the great and leading maxim, /alus populi /upremia lex efto.— 
Private property and every fpecies of right has; and miift dgain 
give way to the general intereft of the commutiity4 and I 
know no particular mark of fan@lity affixed to the charters cf 
America, that fhould make parliament refpe& them more than 
the charters of our trading and monied companies, thofe of thé 
patriotic cities of London and Briftol, or even that of an in- 
ferior corporation. They are all grants of the crown, and are 
all amenable to the jurifdiGtion of the courts in Weftminfter- 
hall. It would be a difgraceful abfurdity in the laws of this 
realm, if the crown (whofe own prerogative ceafes where it 
would be injurious to the ftate) could grant by charter a pri- 
vilege incompatible with the intereft of the nation. Upon the 
ptinciples contended for, the fame charter would be valid be- 
caufe it was granted to an American, which would be void of 
voidable if granted to an Englithman. It is really the height 
of folly to affert, that the fuperlative power of parliament, 
which checks and controuls the prerogative of kings, cannot 
alter or annul acharter, endangering, poffibly, the peace and 
exifience of the Britith empire. 

‘ There is a wonderful fenfibility that attends every thing 
relating to America, except where we ought tenderly to feel 
for her. It is the criterion of Britifh liberty to be taxed by 
parliament. It is tyranny (we are told) in that parliament to 
tax the Americans. It is the higheft political excellence té 
amend our own conftitution ; it is the moft enormous ftretch 
of arbitrary power to attempt an alteration io that of our co- 
lonies. We, who daily fubmit to parliamentary taxes, to al- 
terations in our ftill imperfe& conftitution, and to amend- 
ments in the charters of our greateft corporations, are the 
freeft, the happiett people in the world: to be taxed by the 
fame parliament, to have their incomprehenfible conftitu- 
tions altered, and their charters regulated by the fame wif- 
dom and difcreiion, for the general advantage of the public, 
implies an abject and flavith dependency in our colonies.’ 

The pamphlet * to which this isa reply, was diftated by 
fuch an amiable fpirit of moderation and benevolence as ra- 
ther difplayed the goodnefs of the author’s heart, than pro- 
cured conviction to the principles which he advanced; but 
whatever impreffion thefe may have made on the minds of 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxvii. p. 471. 
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fome readers, we doubt not that it will be fully obliterated 
by the confiderations’ now offered to the public. 





VII. An Effay on Circulation and Credit, in Four Parts; and a 
Letier on the Fealoufy of Commerce. From the French of Mea- 
feur De Pinto.. Tranflated, with Annotations, y the Rew, 
S. Baggs, M. 4. 4t0. 105. Sd. Ridley, 


SCARCELY, any fubje& can be fo interefting to the Englith 

nation, as the queftion, Whether the national debt be a 
burden, of which they fhould ftrive to difencumber themfelves ; 
or a benefit; which they fhould ‘not by any means negleé& to 
preferve. The general opinion is: highly i in favour of the firft 
of thefe pofitions. The nation, it is faid, is oppreffed’ with 
taxes to pay the intereft only, and thefe taxes operate on the 
price of labour, fo as to injure our manufactures ; -befides the 
loffes which individuals fuftain by the flu€tuation in the price 
of ftocks, occafioned frequently by artful men who prey on the 
credulity of the unwary, and fupport a fpirit of gaming in 
the nation.’ But the author of the work now under confider- 
ation, looks on thefe affertions as void of foundation, treats 
our apprehenfions as chimerical,, and undertakes to prove 
beyond contradiétion, that we are in the wrong; that the na- 
tional debt has increafed our numerary wealth ; that it is 
neceflary to the fupport of citculation, by which it was pro- 
duced, and of the excentric commerce which Europe, and 
particularly of that which England carries on in the other 
quarters of the world; that taxes are favourable to induftry ; 
that the advantages arifing from ftock-jobbing are more than 
adequate to the mifchief produced by it, and that, without 
the game carried on in the ftocks, England could not have 
made the efforts the has done. This certaimly appears to bea 
Herculean tafk ; but Mr. Pinto undertakes it with great con- 
fidence, and every Englifhman, whatever he may forebode, 
muft undoubtedly with him fuccefs ; as, fince there is not the 
leaft probability of our ever being freed from this debt, it 
muft be a fatisfa&iion to us to find that we have been in an 
error in repining, and that the very circumftance which we 
have confidered as the bane of our enjoyments, is what really 
contributes moft to increafe them. 

As Mr. Pinto builds his arguments in favour of the na- 
tional debt on the advantages of ¢irculation, he fets out with 
exemplifying the prodigious extent of the real circulation of mo- 
ney in bufinefs, and then obférves that a meiehant, whole cre- 
dit is good, may, independently of the refpite allowed him 
for the payment of his purchafes, circulate bis owa paper, 
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avail himfelf of that of others, and multiply the fprings of 
his commerce. in. proportion ro the facility of circulation, 
‘ Paul, fays he, on Monday morning pays a crown to his 
baker; the baker buys a crown’s-worth of faggots; the feller 
pays°a crown which he owed at the tavern; the tavern keeper 
gives it to his wife, who buys a fan; the fan-maker pays for 
fomething elfe with the fame crdwn ; and it is poible that. at 
night it may return to Paul, who-wins it at qm, wae 
fo on.’ 

As aumerary, or fictitious wealth is of equal fervice in cir- 
culation as real {pecie, the creation of numerary wealth is, it 
muft be owned, beneficial, fo far as the increafe of circulation 
is fo, which our authcr believes it to be, at leaft to a certain 
poiwt. He proceeds: ‘I affirm that the national debt has en- 
siched the nation, and I prove it thus: on every new loan the 
government of England mortgages a portion of taxes to pay 
the intereft, and creates anew artificial capital which did not 
exift before, which becomes permanent, fixed, and folid; 
and, by means of credit, circulates to the advantage of the 
public, as if it were, in effet, fo much real treafure that had 
enriched the kingdom. Let us take, for an example, the 
twelve millions borrowed in the year 1760, and fee what be- 
came of them. Is it not true that the greateft part of. that 
money was fpent within the nation? Nothing but the fub- 
fidies, and a pare of the fums which were expended in Ger- 
many can be confidered as toft. I fay a part ; for, even ina 
war _ the continent, the nation profits by furnifhing a va- 
riety of articles, as well as by the individuals who are em- 
ployed there. When they water Germany, they only fertilife 
a foil, of which their commerce reaps a benefit. The riches 
of Germany always turn to the aecount of trading nations, 
But I content myfelf with obferving, that it is indifputable 
that a great part of the above loan was employed and | circw- 
Jated within the nations England then will bave preferved a 
confiderable thare of thefe twelve millions, difperfed and ob- 
forbed inthe nation itfelf, at the fame time that the numerary 
riches of her creditors, who are chiefly Englith, are augmented 
by twelve millions, which did not exift before. 

* Jt is evident then, that inthe year 1761, there muft have 
been many people in England who had enriched themfelves by 
the expenditure made by the government, of the twelve mil- 
lions boriowed in #760, and who, ia return, were able to 
lend money to the fame government by whom they were en- 
vivhed, and thisiis aQuaily the cafe. They lend back the 
fame money they received, atid the creditors of the preceding 


year acquire a new’ fund of cyedit, under the protection of 
which 
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which they procure freth fupplies of money (either from fo- 
reigners or their own eountrymen) which they again engage 
in the new fubfcriptions.- This proves firft the augmentation 
of the numerary wealth by loans ; fecondly, that the new loans 
are almoft always made with the fame money ; thirdly, that 
the oid loans favour the new ones; and,. -foweshily, that they 
have enriched the nation.’ 

On this we muft obferve that, Nieilievse the nnmerary wealth 

may be increafed by a loan made for the fupport of a. war, yet 
fo much money as is expended out of the nation muft be a real 
lofs, and the nation muft be rendered in reality poorer, al- 
though it be apparently richer ; unlefs the increafe of circus 
lation, caufed by the increafe of numerary wealth, can pro- 
cure fuch an advantage in trade, as to bring back a quantity of 
wealth equal to that carried away. 
_.¢ It will appear, fays our author, if we confider Europe 
collefively, that the real money expended: bythe powers at war 
muft remain, for certainly it is not annihilated; and that the 
fums they borrow upon eredit, are.an addition of numerary 
wealth which did not exift before. This addition, created by 
credit, acquires, by means of credit and opinion, a value both 
real and artificial, intrinfic as well as of convention; that it 
cieculates as credit fubfifts, and performs by parts the office of 
real fpecie, however chimerical or papeanies it mop be to realife 
the whole.’ 

From this it appears that Europe ( fappofing:’ its ftates to tin 
generally indebted, thinks itfelf pofleffed of much more wealth 
than it really is. Now. if circulation, which is: thereby in 
creafed, diffufes this wealth, whether: real or fi&titious, ani- 
verfally, the payment of taxes, neceffary to fupport a debt to 
any amount, will not be burdenfome; but while the com- 
mercial conneétions betwixt the nations of Europe fubfift, it 
muft be difadvantageous to one nation to have more than its 
proportion of debts and taxes, and a time may be known 
when to fix their bounds. Perhaps when a nation: finds it im- 
poffible to borrow on equal terms with its anys thae 
time is come. 

‘ The man, fays Mr. Pinto, who ‘cultivates the foil, is he 
who really fuffers by taxes: Statute labour, impofed upon the 
peafant, deftroys one fource of the opulence of France; forit 
is this part of the nation that in fa& nourifhes-the reft, that. 
gives value to the foil, and increafes the numerary wealth, . 
Population ‘is ‘the real riches of the ftate. ' The other orders 
are indemnified for the taxes they pay. Luxury reftores whag 
luxury takes away 5 for vice is tributary from its birth. — It i is 


a homage which it owes to virtue. 
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‘ If we confider the truth of thefe principles with the na» 
ture, effence, and effeét of loans madeand applied with judg- 
ment, it will be found that, inftead of impoverifhing, they 
really enrich the ftate, that they double the numerary wealth, 
and, of courfe, the power of increafing them. ‘Taxes, for the 
moft part, return into the hand that gives them. It is always 
the rich, or thofe who fpend money, that pay the taxes-in the 
laft refort, as well from their own expences, as by enabling 
others. ‘They pay fo much the dearer for the fervice and la- 
bour of the induftrious in the inferior ranks, who frequently 
make taxes a pretence for greater demands. This circulation 
neceflarily turns to the advantages of induftry, which always 
finds itfelf indemnified for the pretended burden laid upon it. 
The truth of this affertion may be demonftrated thus: the four 
millions fterling annually raifed by taxes to pay the intereft 
of the funds belonging to the Englifh, produce at leaft fifteen 
or twenty millions in circulation, which are laid out for the 
benefit of induftry. That this is true, may eafily be con- 
ceived from the example of the crown-piece, which may 
change hands twenty times a day, and perform the fame daily 
operation three hundred and fixty- five times a year; and theree 
fore in the account of that part of the four millions’ which 
comes into conftant circulation, large allowance is made for 
that part which may be fuppofed not to circulate, The re- 
venues expended by the rich, undoubtedly enable the inferior 
ranks to engage in other lefs confiderable expences with the 
fame money. ‘To fupprefs one million of revenue would there- 
fore deftroy a circulation of feveral millions, and diminifh the 
contributive power of the inferior ranks, by at leaft twenty 
millions in the courfe of the year. I take a year for the ge- 
neral computation, although the example already quoted and 
proved, might poflibly exift within the compafs of a day, per- 
haps in lefs. Upon this footing the argument is unan{werable, 
and beyond the reach of all objeétion.’ 

The author here alledges that taxes are made a pretence 
by the labourer for greater demands. Yet, immediately af- 
ter the conclufion of this quotation, we find him afferting 
the contrary. ‘ I affirm, fays he, that an advance in the 
price of labour is not owing to taxes.’ Thefe are not the 
only places in which we have obferved variations in his rea- 
foning, but our limits will not allow us to point out every 
particular; yet we cannot help obferving that a few leaves 
forwarder, we find him pofitively desliring that, * taxes cone 
tribute to raife the price of labour? 

The increafe of fpecie, occafioned by the importation of it 
from America, Mr. Pinto juftly afiirms to have caufed the firft 
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advance in the price of labour, ‘and of the moft neceflaty 
commodities. * On .theother hand, he adds, gold and filver, 
though prodigioufly augmented, and become fo much more 
common in Europe, have, neverthelefs, ftood in need of being 
reprefented by new figns, in order to anfwer the multitude of 
new demands, which the firft- abundance of fpecie gave birth 
to. Such, in all probability, is the true origin of banks, 
ations, paper credit, and public funds.’» But we are not of 
his opinion refpe&ting this point. The new demands oc- 
cafioned by an influx of wealth into a cquntry, muft be in 
proportion to the quantity of that wealth, as muft alfo 
be the circulation occafioned by it.. If a man _ hitherto pof- 
efled.of a moderate fortune, has found no neceffity of bor- 
rowing money, or acquiring numerary wealth, why, if a 
more, ample one falls to him, fhould he incur that ne- 
ceflity, when even others have the fame good luck, and 
by: becoming richer as well as himfelf, reduce the value 
of money, fo:that he would be no richer now than hereto- 
fore? He. would doubtlefs be as prudent in confining his 
wants to his power.of fatisfying them with his own fortune, as 
he had been formerly. 

We think, with our author, that part of the national debt 
being era from foreigners is not, as has been believed, 
an additional burden. The idea of the powers who bor- 
row, becoming tributary to the foreigner who lends, is not 
worthy of ‘confideration ; provided, as feems to be the cafe, 
that no real difadvantage arifes from a ftate’s borrowing of 
foreigners, rather than of its own fubjefts. The notion that 
we are annually.drained of Jarge fums in fpecie, to pay in- 
tereft to foreigners, is undoubtedly ill founded: for, did 
they not fuffer the intereft to accumulate here, and be in- 
vefted in our funds, as a refource for old age, or a fecurity ' 
for their children, which the tranflator in a very pertinent 
note alledges they do, yet, while the ballance of trade is in 
ur favour, we pay them their intereft in commodities, and _Pro- 
bably gain the amount of it by the ufe made of their prin- 
cipal, which principal, by being the means of increafing cir- 
culation, enables us to increafe our trade. 

Mr. Pinto {peaks highly in favour of the practice of ftock- 
jobbing, as-without it circulation could not be carried on, 
nor could government borrow fuch ‘large fums. The univer- 
fal turn for gaming, he remarks, which ftock-jobbers have in- 
troduced, greatly facilitates the borrowing of money, and the — 
Englith. government has thereby been enabled to fweep up 
not only the money of thofe who were inclined to vet it 
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in the ftocks, but alfo of thofe who had no fuch inclinas 
tion. He honeftly contefles, however, that he would dif 
fuade his children, friends, and relations, from meddling with 
the employment. On this fubje&, the tranflator has given us 
a very fenfible note, and pointed out the ill effe&is of ftock- 
jobbing, in oppofition to the author’s arguments in extenua- 
tion of the practice. ta tbe 

It is impoffible, without extending the article to too preat 
length fully to analyfe all the argaments made ufe of in this 
work on the fubjeét of the national debt, but we have enabled” 
our readers to acquire a diftin& idea of the moft important. 

Mr. Pinto, in the fecond part of his work, propofes two me- 
thods of increafing the finking fund, and paying off part of 
the national debt ; one of which is to convert twelve millions 
and a half of annuities into life-annuities, at feven and a half 
per cent. and to apply a fum out of the finking fund, befides 
the intereft of the annuities annihilated, for the payment of 
thofe life-annuities ; which operation might be repeated as of- 
ten as fhould be thought neceflary. The other is, to lay a tax 
on collateral fucceffion in funded property. The former of 
thefe is certainly the leaft liable to obje&tion, but it might 
not be found fo effectual in praétice as it may appearin fpe- 
culation, 
' In our author’s remarks on taxes, finances, &c. we meet 
with many joft obfervations, and his Letter on the Jealoufly of 
Commerce, convinces us he is well fkilled in his fabje&. Ne- 
verthelefs, the art of politics, efpecially what relates to finance 
and commerce is not fo intricate, that contradictory theories, 
if plaufibly and ingenioufly explained, will have the appear- 
ance of truth. Caution is, therefore, highly requifite in form- 
ing conclufions on thofe fubjeéts, and we do not recommend 
to our readers haftily to adopt our-author’s opinions, altho’ 
we allow him to have executed his tafk with great ingenuity. - 


e “ 





VIII. Mifcellamies of the late ingenious and celebrated M. Abauzit, 
on Hiftorical,, Theological, and Critical Subje&s, Tranflated from 
the French, 4y E. Harwood, D. D. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Becket. 


"THE author of thefe mifcellaneous produ€tions was deferv- 
edly efteemed one of the wifeft and beft men in Switzer- 
land. He courted obfcurity ; but it was not in his power to 
fteal through life unnoticed. - The celebrated Rovfleau * an- 
nounced to the public his diftinguifhed worth as a philofopher, 
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aftd a man of finpularly good fenfe. * Not, fays he, that this 
philofophical age has not produced one true philofopher. T 
know one, I muft confefs; and but one. What, however, I” 
regard as a fortunate circumftance is, that he refides’ in my 
own country. Shall I venture publicly to name him, whofe 
honour it is, that he has chofen to remain in obfcurity ?—the 
wife and modeft Abauzit.’ ; dees 

“M, Abauzit was born at Uzes, in the province of Langue- 
doc, on the rith of November, 1679. His father died about 
two years afterwards. His mother, Anne de Ville, fuffered | 
the moft rigorous treatment on account of her fon, whom her 
perfecutors wanted to force from her, in order to educate him 
in the Roman catholic religion, at the time of the revocation 
of the edi@ of Nantz +; but it was not in their power. She - 
refcued him out of their hands; and placed him in fafety at 
Geneva; where he diligently applied himfelf to the ftudy of | 
the fciences. In 1698, he went into Holland, and commenced 
an acquaintance with M. Bayle and the Bafnages. ° He after-- 
wards came into England, and became acquainted. with M. St, 
Evremond, Sir Ifaac Newton, and other eminent men. But” 
his filial affeétion foon recalled him to Geneva. ‘ About the 
year 1726, he was offered a profeffor’s chair; but he would 
only accept the place of librarian. He was known to the 
moft celebrated mathematicians, philofophets, and divines, in 
Europe ; and poffeffed that anderftanding’ which enabled him’ 
to pafs a clear judgrhent of them, and almoft ever to inftrué 
them. He deteéted an error in the Mathematical Principles of 
Sir Haac Newton, which the author corre&ted in a fubfequent’ 
edition. He vindicated Sir Ifaae againft Fontenelle and father 
Caitel ; and anfwered Croufaz’s objeétions on the Do@trine of 
the Afymptotes of the Marquis de I’Hépital, In'a word, he 
difcovered the depth of his penetration and knowledge in al-' 
moft every branch of fcience. | ee ae : 

He died with the firmnefs and virtue of a wife and good 
philofopher, on the zoth of March, 1767. : 

The volume, which is now offered to the public, in an Enge 
lith tranflation, by the learned and ingenious Dr. Harwood, 
confifts of Letters and Differtions on the following fubjeéts, 

I, Refle@ions on Idolatry, — What the author advances upon 
this topic is to this purpofe: When we proftrate ourfelves, or 
exhibit any other token of veneration, if the aét terminate 
here, we only perform a ceremony, which is common to God 
and to an earthly ‘prince. But, if, during this proftration of 
the body, the mind exalts its views to the Creator, and places 
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all its confidence in him, it is then only, that real adoration is 
formed. On the contrary, if the mind happens to be miftaken 
in the objet of its worthip, and .confides in a falfe god, adora- 
tion is converted into idolatry, To adore a falfe god, like 
Offris, in the prefence of an ox, was idolatry and fuperftition, 
at the fame time: idolatry, with regard to the odje@ adored ; 
and fuperftition with regard to the manner of adoring. To 
honour the. deity by annual facrifices, to worfhip him in the 
prefence of an ark, as the Jews did, would have been deemed 
fuperflition in.the judgment of plain reafon; but became 
lawful under the Mofaic inftitution. At. prefent, when this 
mode of worthip is abrogated by the gofpel, it would be fu- 
peritition, that is, a falfe addition to that worfhip which God 
requires, 

If. OF Myfteries in Religion. 

If fays he, by myfteries we underftand truths, which re- 
velation difcovers, and which were unknown to us by reafon, 
it is certain, that there are various myfteries of this kind in 
the Chriftian religion. But it ought to be remarked, that, 
after they are clearly revealed, they ceafe to be myfteries. — If 
by myfteries, we underftand do@rines, which only give us in- 
adequate ideas of the fubje&s, which they prefent.to our 
minds, it is ceptain, that there aré diverfe mylfteties of this na- 
ture in religion. If by myftery is underftood what is obfcure 
and unknown to us, it is alfo certain, that there are various 
things of this kind conneéted with religion. But thefe things 
which remain unrevealed and unknown, cannot be objeéts of 
our faith. Laftly, if we underitand by myfteries, incomprehen- 
fible dofirines, there are no mytteries of this nature in reve- 
lation. It is a contradifiion to fay, that a doéirine is vevealed, 
and that it is incomprehenfible. —The, fame. may'be faid of 
contradiory doftrines, It is impoffible that God, who is the 
author of our reafon, fhould teach us by his word things di- 
re€tly contrary to thofe, which he teaches us by.clear and evi- 
dent reafonings. 

Ill, A Letter to a Lady at Dijon. —In this letter M. Abau- 
zit very judicioufly expofes fome of the. principal abfurdities, 
maintained by the church of, Rome. 

IV. Of the Confequences of the firft Tranfgreffion. 

“Here our author advances an ingenious hypothefis; but 
whether juft or fallacious, we fhall not {tay to enquire, —‘ The 
menace, he fays, contained in thefe words, ** In thé day thou 
eateft this fruit, thou fhalt furely die,” denotes a violent and pre- 
mature death, which was to be direétly inflited on. the offend 
ers, “This, he thinks, is conformable to the language of the 
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Scriptures, in various places, and the nature of Jaws, both 
human and divine. 

Thos, ‘ when God commanded Abimelech to reftore Sarah to 
Abraham : ‘* If thou do not reftore her, faid he to him, know 
that thou fhalt die.” Did he underftand any thing elfe by this, 
but a violent and premature death? Another Abimelech iffied 
this law in favour of Ifaac and Rebecca: ‘* Whofoever fhall 
touch this man or his wife, fhall die.” Is this declaring to 
the reader, that the inhabitants of Gerar were not mortal be- 
fore this prohibition? Did Saul think of natural death, when 
he publifhed that edict: ** He who thall have conimitted this 
fin, were he my fon Jonathan, fhall die?” What did alfo 
king Solomon intend, when he forbid Shimei to go out of Je- 
rufalem; ‘* The day that thou fhalt go out, know that thou 
fhalt die?” In fine, it is very ufual with Mofes to conclude 
his laws with this threatening : Whofoever fhall do fuch or 
fuch a thing, let him die, or, let them caufe him to die, And 
what is remarkable, is, that in all thefe places, where I find 
this expreflion, it denotes a fudden and violent death. The 
following is a very fingular one, and perfe@ly characterizes it. 
The king of Syria having fallen fick, fent to the prophet 
Elitha, faying, Shall I live from this malady ?—or, to f{peak, 
not in the Hebrew, but. in the modern mode. of expreffion, 
Shall I recover of this difeafe. The prophet thus anfwered the 
mefienger ; ‘* Go, fay unto him, thou wilt certainly recover 
from it: howbeit, the Lord hath fhewed me thar he fhall 
furely die.” Elifha then meant to fay, that the malady was 
not mortal; thar the king would not die of it 5, but that 
however, he would die a violent death: and in reality he 
was fmothered in his bed by Hazael his fucceffor. It is then 
manifeft, from the ufage of the Hebrew language, that this 
threatening, ‘‘ the day that’ thou eateft of this fruit, thou 
fhalt die,” ought to be underftood, of a precipitate and vio- 
- lent death. 

‘ But you will fay, Adam and Eve did not die immediately : 
it is true, God commuted, or changed the punifhment ; and 
it is the fcripture itfelf which leads us to this fentiment.. Adam 
and Eve had no fooner violated the law, than God made them 
appear before him, and after having heard them, at firft he 
curfed the ferpent, as the author of all this mifchief; then he 
addreffed himfelf to the wretched couple, which had fuffered 
themfelves to be feduced ; and obferve, the fentence does not 
import, you fhall die that death with which you have been 
threatened, but the Judge condemns the woman to bring forth 
with forrow, and the man to toil in the ground. How ought © 
we then to judge of the event? not by the threatening, which 
might 
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might be changed according to circumftances, but by the 
fentence which often quatifies the threatening : it follows, that’ 
the punifhment of death was changed into fevere labour, Be- 
fides, man was one day to die, and there was not a neceffity 
that God fhould confign him to death immediately ; ‘* inaf- 
much as thou art but duft, faid God to him, and thou fhale 
one day return into duft.” For if it was true, that a man had 
been menaced with a quite different death to a violent one, 
and that the menace had afterwards been rigoroufly executed, 
it would fo!low, that the fentence would have added new pu- 
nifhments to the threatening, which is neither agreeable to. 
the juftice nor goodnels of the fapreme Being. It is true, that 

one fometimes aggravates the punifhment according to the 
ciliadiiheces of the crime 5’ but in the prefent cafe, every 
thing is favourable : there is neither inveterate malignity, nor 
habitual wickednefs, nor even a fingle rclapfe: it is a fimple 
fault of two perfons without experience, feduced by the fer- 
pen:, who fpread fnares for their fimplicity ; a fault preceded 
by perfe@l innocence, and followed by a fincere repentance : 
all thefe circumftances ought to induce the Judge to leffen the 
punifhment rather than to aggravate it. Since then-the fen- 
tence makes no mention of the punifhment of death, ex- 
prefled i in the threatening, and, om the contrary, the threat- 
ening had not spoken of this other punifhment declared by the’ 
fentence, all the rules of equity oblige us to believe, that the 
fentenct, far from being raifed and aggravated above the me- 
nace, only fubftitutes to the punifhment of death, a punifh- 
ment much more lenient and gentle.” 

V. An Enquiry, whether the Doétrine of the Trinity be 
found in thefe Words, Gen, iii. 22. * Behold, the man, is be- 
come as ore of us.” 

The author obferves, that the Hebrew particle, 13/3 is 
fufteptible of different acceptations, fometimes fignifying of us 5 
but ofiencr of dim, or of its that in the third chapter i it oc- 
curs five times, but always in the laft fenfe, and in reference 
to the tree of knowledge: e.g. ‘ Ye fhall not eat of it,” 
v. 3. * Im the day ye eat of it,’ v. 5. See alfo v. ii, 17. 
The paffage in queftion, he thinks, thould be tranflated : 
* The man is from become as one of thofe, who know good 
and evil’ That is, the man, by having eat of the tree of 
Knowledge, is become intelligent in the knowledge of good 
ey evil. I cannot therefore, fays this writer, blame the Jews 

d Arians, for not difcoveiing in this paffage, what in reality 
was never in it, fhe do€trine of the Trinity. 


[ To be concluded im our next. } 
3 IX, The 
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IX. The EleBrical Philofopber. - Containing, “ Neaw is of 


oe Sounded upon the Principle of an repel 

; Fire, &t. &c.° To whith is fabjoined a Pi 
By R. Lovett, Lay-Clerk of the Cathedral \chectl ae r Worcetter. 
vo, 35. Bew. 


[% reviewing fome former publications of this enter; opie 


the fame fabjea with that now before us, we objeéted tothe | 


competency of fome arguments adduced by him from bifhop 
Befkley and fir aac Newton, as proofs of his do@rine; which 
however, he ftill maintains in the prefent performance, As 
Mr. Lovett appears ‘to be @ will-meaning man; ‘and feems to 
write from a {elf-conviction of the re&itude of | his 
we fhall enter into the examination with the tendernefs due to 
fuch a charafler, though candour and impartiality will oblige 
us to cenfure thofe pofitions and principles which are mani- 
feftly erroneous, 

In the prefent-and former publications this gentleman’s phi- 
lofophical principles are, sft. That the eleétric matter, light- 
ning, and the folar rays, are all one and the fame t 


which he otherwife calls elemental fire, alfo the fubtle sthet 


mentioned by fir Ifaac Newton, and in another place re@tified 
fpirits of wine! 2. That all {pace and the pores of ali 
bodies are abfolutely full of this fire, which thus forms an uni- 
verfal plenum. And, 3. That this fire is the caufe of the 
gravity or tendency of bodies towards the center of the 
earth, and of the planets towards the fun, or the caufe 
of the univerfal tendency of all the parts of matter towards 
one another 5 the caufe of cohefion; the caufe of magnet- 
ifm ; and, in fhort, the caufe of all the phenomena in nae 
ture. 


Now however probable rad other authors may have renileted | 


the truth of fome of thefe gpinions, yet this gentleman has 
duced nothing towards confirming it farther than /aying that they. 
are fo, or that they muft be fo, or that there can be no ra- 
tional doubt of it, &c. But as he had /aid all thefe things in 
his former publications, we cannot conceive the ufe of the 
prefent one, unlefs it might be to have an opportunity un+ 
gratefully to refle& on fome friends who had been kind 

to inform him of his miftakes. As the principles and the 
want of proof had been objected to, one might have expe@ed 
the prefent performance to fupply fome demonftration or 
rational evidence in fupport of them; but, inftead of that, 
the book is employed chiefly in long extraéts from his former 
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eflays, and from many other authors upon almoft all fub- 
jets 3 and then, at the end of them, faying; that all arifes-from 
his principle of fire. Here we are entertained with,a detail 
of ftories concerning the wonderful effeéts of eleétricity, mag- 
netifm, gravity, &c, of fire,, of quickfilver, of the antipodes, 
of a perforation through the earth to them, of water fpouts, 
hurricanes, and earthquakes; and then behold the wonderful 
effeAs of my genefal principle ! See;how all the operations of 
nature (be they ever fo. oppofite or contrary) confpire to pro- 
proclaim it! . | 

Such of our readers as have given any attention to. this fub- 
je&, we have no doubt were long fince fatisfied concerning 
it; however we fhall once more, for the author’s fake, conde- 
{cend to mention a few particulars, 

So.early as in his addrefs prefixed,to the reader, we found 
occafion to difapprove of his vanity, and the rudenefs with | 
which he treats the moft refpectable perfons and their difco- 
veries. Speaking of his eleétrical fluid, he fays, * That fo 
interefting a difcovery has lain fo long uncultivated by others, 
feems the more remarkable, when we, refle& on the jealoufies 
that have fubfifted among men, when all, that has been con- 
tended for, was perhaps a little empty honour of being the 
firft inventor of a rule or method for folving particular geo- 
metrical problems ; or being the author of fome new difcovery 
in aftronomy.’ Now what are we to think of the modefty of 
a perfon who can thus fpeak :fo indignantly of the charac- 
ters, inventions, and difcoveries..of fir Ifaac Newton and Dr, 
Bradley ?, And what are we to think of dis knowledge of the 
widely extended fubje&t of fluxions, who calls it ‘a rule or 
method, for folving particular geometrical problems ?’ ..And, 
in, like, manner, in fome other places, he treats the  firft 
mentioned confpicuous perfon, and feveral others. After.a 
long extra& of near five pages from Dr. Keil’s Introdudion 
to Natural Philofophy, he modeftly adds, ‘ ‘Thus the Dr, goes 
on, haranguing and trifling with his pupils about the word 
Motion; but never attempts to make the leaft enquiry after. 
its caufe, though he exclaims fo much at others for not doing 
it.. This ftory of Achilles and the Tortoife put me in mind 
of another, which might have been propofed, as bearing fome 
affinity to it, though. equally trifling, viz. If the hour and 
minute indexes of a clock were both of them to fet out from 
the hour 12, for, according to their fallacious method of ar- 
guing, the minate index, although it moved a2 times fafter 
than the other,. could yet never be able to overtake it. This 


problem, like the other, would be founda feries of numbers . 
de- 
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decreafing in geometrical propartion. [The problem a feries of 
numbers !} ere ih gear eeay 

‘ Asa folution of this problem may amufe fome ‘tyros, I. 
fhall take the liberty of obliging them ; and others, if they 
pleafe, may pafs it over. | a 

‘ Firft, Since in the time that the minute index moves 12 
hours, the hour index moves but one hour, the proportion 
will be as 12 to 1, confequently, as, 12 : 4 3: 1 3 25, and 
asizia:: 3, : 4, of L,, and [0 on in infinitum, viz. a {e- 
ries of quantities continually decreafing in geometrical pro- 
portion. Secondly, The ,moft concife method of folving 
this will be by fpecious arithmetic: the proportion being as 





4yaisto1s;leta 12 and 4 =1, thenasa:5::567—'and as a:° 


Mie 

3 3 5 ‘ 
62:22 and as e's yee and fo gfe s Cheb 
a a a* a aa. at art 33 


6 7 
°: 4 : = &c, a feries of quantities decreafing’ in geometrical 
peoportion tx infinitum. [And is this a folution!] 

* Thirdly, If the folution be performed by fexagenary arith- 
metic, [but how?] the feries will be 1 hour, 5 minutes, 27 
feconds, 16 thirds, 21 yths, 49 §ths, 5, 6ths, 27 7ths, +6 8ths, 
21 gths, 49 toths, ¢ siths, -27 sZths, 16 13ths, 20 s4ths, 
49 asths, &c. in infinitum; the five numbers, 5, 27, 16, 21, 
49, will continually cisculate, or be repeated, confequently 
the feries can never terminate; however we are certain at the 
beginning of the feries, that the whole time amounts to. but 
little more than 1 hour, § minutes, 27 feconds, ‘and that ail 
the following part of the feries, though carried on ever fo far, 
cannot amount to fo much as half another fecond of time.— 
Dr. Keil inftances in. two or, three more, but all equally 
trifling.’ | .. 


This. he calls a folution for tyros; but, for our part, we’ 


cannot fee that it is any folution at-all, but rather a demon- 
{tration of his own ignorance of common arithmetic... Neither 
indeed is the moft concife method of folution by fpecious arith- 
metic, as he calls it; for the folation is moft readily obtained 
by this one fimple proportion, as 11:12 3: ©: 14, hour, 
the time required ; which is no_ more than making the fpaces 
pafled over proportional to. theic known differences. 7 

In page 13, 14, and 1s; he makes the propostion of the 
degree of heat which melis frozen quickfilver, to. be to that 
which melts common ice, or frozen water,.as. 105 } is to 33, 


inftead of which it thould rather be reciprocally as thofe num- 


bers. And near the, bottom of page 1s, he. ufes this expref- 
fion 
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fion, ‘ The analogy or degree of proportion ;’ which thews his ac- 
curate knowledge in geometry. ~ 

In page 65 and 66, Mr. Lovett makes the accelerations of 
bodies falling towards the center of the earth, from its furface 
(fuppofing it perforated throagh) to increafe as the fquares 
of the times from the beginning of the fall; and on this prin- 
ciple pretends to calculate the time of a ‘body’ s defcent from 
the furface to the center, which ate both wrong; for he ought 
to have known that the rule, for the /paces fallen being as the 
fquares of the times, obtains only for fmall diftances fallen, 
and by no means for fuch- defcents as through a radius of the 
earth ; befides, he fhould know that the law of gravity within 
thie earth’s furface is very different from that which takes place 
for diftances without it. The problem, however, to find the 
time of defcent to the center, is properly limited, and may be 
calculated with accuracy; but we apprehend that Mr, Lovett 
will find its folution require'a greater proportion of mathema- 
tics than that which he affigns to an ele@rical philofopher. 

Neither has he fucceeded any better in his manner of treat- 
ing the tides, concerning which he feems to know juft about 
as much as of other things already noticed. In his. way of 
confidering the matter, he makes but one tide inftead of two, 
and then-adds, ‘ It is manifeft, that in this cafe there would 


be but one tide at any particular place every 24 hours nearly, - 


fince the fame protuberance or fwell of the yielding waters 
would accompany the moon all round the earth. But as there 
are two tides inftead of one, fo no one doubts of their being 
caufed by the influence of the two lumineries ; [yes, every: one 
doubts it; whohas ever read the theory of the tides] but the 
greafeft difficulty appears to be the following, viz. that not- 
withftanding their pofition and diftance from each other, which 
though continually varying, yet the difference of the two 
tides relating to time is nearly equal.’ No difficulty at all this, 
Mr. Lovett, but quite as it otight to be according to theory. 
But what need we to multiply inftances of his ignorance in 
the neceflary precognita for a natural philofopher, after ob- 
ferving his declaration in page 31, where he fays, ‘ Were I to 
diftinguifh myfelf asa partifan, I thould ftyle myfelf am eleArical 


philofopber ; for it is to ele€tricity alome that I am indebted for — 


that fmail ftock of knowledge, which I have acquired in my 
refearches of nature.” [We readily give him credit here. ] 
Alfo, page 39, ‘ By an eleétrical philofopher, I mean one who 
is become a philofopher, merely from ‘the knowledge acquired 
from eleétrical experiments.’ And again, page 47, ‘ Nowa 
man may become a very intelligible philofopher, without the 


affiftence either of much mathematical learning, or of any 
other 
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other langurge than his own, confequently. the knowledge of 
natural philofophy will now. be a much eafier acquifition thaa 
it ever was before.’ Right, Mr. Lovett ; itis only performing 

a few eleGrical experiments, and deliewing that the matter 
prt: pumped out is the mechanical caufe (no matter how) of 
all the phenomena of nature, and you immediately overtop. fir 
Ifaac Newton and all the other old-fathioned philofophers who 
hold fach a-do with their arithmetics and geometrics, their 
algebras and logics, and all their other cramp nonfenfical what- 
do-ye call’ems. 

So far of general fubjefs, We thall now add a few. re- 
marks more peculiarly relating to his new fyftem. . | 

Firft, his univerfal plenum we think inconfiftent with 
the nature, &c. of the pure element of which he forms the 
plenum. For this zther, with which he fills all open fpaces, 
he makes exceedingly elaftic, in fome parts of open {pace very 
denfe, and in others very rare ; which different degrees of dens 
fity it is made to be capable of acquiring by its great degree of 
elafticity, and power of expanfion. Now thould we even ad- 
mit that any part, as a cubic foot, of the {pace which con- 
tains the denfeft part of this medium, is abfolutely full, of 
matter without any pores between its parts or particles, it 
mutt follow that a cubic foot of the rarer fort is not fo; for, 
in this ftate, the whole being expanded, the, particles of it 
difpole themfelves at a-diftance from each other, or elfe touch 
only in fome points, leaving empty. {paces between; therer 
fore all the parts of the whole fpace are not full, and it is 
impoffible for fuch a medium to conftitute a plenum. 

He muft alfo be miftaken in making this medium the caufe 
of the ditference between the velocity of the feveral planets, 
where he fays, ‘ Is it not reafonable alfo to fuppofe that fuch 
a gradual increafe of the denfity of the ether from the fua to 
the utmoft limits of the fyftem, is the true mechanical caufe, 
why Saturn in the denfer part of the medium moves flower: 
than Jupiter in a rarer; and again, Jupiter than Mars, Mars 
than the earth? &c.’ We anfwer, no, it would be very un- 
reafonable to fuppofe it; for if the planets were refifted by 
the medium in their revolutions, .their velocities would be 
continually diminifhing ; which all experience fhews not te be 
the cafe. 

Neither is our author more happy. in pointing out the. office 
of this medium, and explaining the manner of its afting. Its 
office is to caufe gravitation, cohefion, &c, and the mode is by 
external preflure from this medium in continual motion; and 





again, the office of the fun is, to produce this motion, by 


entring continually from his bedy this medium {or,. in.othes 
words, 
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wards, the fun’s beams), which proceeding ftreight from him 
to immenfe diftances, till they meet with the rays from the 
ftars, or other funs exercifing the like office; this matter re- 
turning from thofe places of meeting, where it is denfeft di- 
retly through all the fpace it had before pafled over, back to 
the fun again, in its return forces the planets towards the fun 
by an external preflure, and fo caufes the univerfal gravitation: 
of matter. Nothing can be more abfurd than this fcheme, 
as itis repugnant to all the phenomena of. nature, and all 
rational experience. For, if the fun’s rays, in.their fuppofed 
return, have force enough to urge the planets towards 
him, then in. their emiffion from him alfo, they ought to urge 
the fame planets with as great a force the contrary way, and 
fo. they would have no gravity at all towards the fun, in 
which cafe they would fly off in. a tangent, Or if we fhould 
allow that the returning rays urge the planets towards the fun, 
caufing gravity by the external preffure, then would there be 
not only no gravity except in the direétion towards the fun, 
but the gravity of any body would alfo be proportional 
to the outer fide of it which fhould happen to be expofed op- 
pofite to the direftion of the medium returning towards the 
fun: whereas, in fa&, gravity is found to be univerfal on all 
fides of the earth (and no doubt the fame in the other planets) 
tending in all direlions towards its center; befides, the- 
gravities of all bodies are found to be conftantly as their bulks | 
or quantities of matter, and not in proportion to their fur- 
faces.—But we are becoming more ferious than fach weak 
and wild. fancies deferve. 

For want of underftanding the philofophers, he is fre- 
quently. charging them with contradi@tions ; with miftaking 
caufes for effets, and effets for caufes; with contrary prin- 
ciples, and with not afligning the caufe of gravity, &c. But 
fir Ifaac Newton and his followers never pretend to know the 
caufe of gravity, nor yet the mode of if, whether it be by 
drawing or pufhing; and by the word Gravity, or the Attrac- 
tion of Gravity, they declare they mean only that tendency : 
which bodies are obferved to have towards the center of the 
earth; and that of the planets to the fun, and to each other: 
they confider it very properly both as a caufe, and as an ef- 
fect; as the caufe of the fall of bodies, of the tides, of the 
revolution of the planets, &c. and again as the effeét of an- 
other caufe, or of other caufes, unknown, and which poffibly 
may themfelves be but. the effeéts of {till fuperior caufes; but 
although they never pretend to the knowledge of thefe 
caufes, they endeavour to afcend as high in ‘the fcale of 


caufes and effeAs, as experiments and juft reafoning from 
! thea 
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them will carry them; thus,, they obferve the various 
of the year, the different meridian. altitudes. of, the. fan} and 
many other phenomena of this kind; and; prefently: they find 
that the earth’s revolution about the fun, after a certain mame 
ner, is the caafe of them / again, tle caufe,of this! caufe; or 
regular. annual revojution, as,well.as of feveral other appears 
ances, they find to be the gravitation of thei ¢arth to the furl 
in conjundtion, with the original tangential velocity: but here 
they fiop, as not having a fufficient data to determine the next 
fuperior caufe in the regular feale., Sir Ifaac Newton, indéed, 
modeftly hinted fome notions by way of queries» concerning 
an xther (but not a circulating, one) to -be farther attended 
to and confidered by fucceeding philofophers:s: this, author 
fays, that Sir lfaac was right in thofe. notions ; that the 
zther hinted. at is the electric. matter; and that it # the’ caufé 
of gravity, &¢. .. He farther. fays, * Before the difcovery of 
fire as a permanent principle, we could never attempt to eéxs 
plain the phenomena of ‘nature, otherwife than; from the firft 
endeavouring to inveftigate the laws by which ¢hey ated.’ [the 
phenomena aéted!] ** We now, with mutch greater readi- 
néfs, account not only for the laws, but the caufe of fich 
phenomena, confequently our reafoning is now @ priori, Fire, 
the grand defideratum, being difcovered, we can’ with equal 
prop riety proceed from the caufe to the effet, which is fach'an 
advantage as was not attainable before.’ This being afferted td 
be the cafe, but no inftances having been giveti of it, we hope 
our author will, when be publifber bis fecind edition, favour us with 
fome proofs; demonftrating from the above caule, the naz 
ture and laws of gravity, cohefion, ée. and thew from it that 
thole effets muft of neceffity have fuch laws and appearances 
as we have obferved to belong to them ; which We’ maké no _ 
doubt he will find equally eafy with many other things his tower- 
ing genius has already furmounted. 





“> 3 " 4 Hid. 
X. Village Memoirs :.In a Series of Letters between a. Clergymanz 
and bis Family in the Country, and bis Son in Towns 8v0+25. 6d. 


Jfeued. Davies. 


PEthaps the moft agreeable and inftrudive fcenes of human 
life are thofe which prefent us with the intercourfe between 
a virtuous father and his children, at the time when the latter 
are juit entering on the theatre of the world, and all the anxi- 
ely of parental affection is excited to eftablith their’ future 
happinefs. At this period the falutary precepts which. bad 
been inftilled into their youthful minds, begin to be combated 
not only by the natural paffions of the heart, but by the bane- 
VoL. XXXVIII. Dec. 1774. Gg ful 
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fal and contagious example of a depraved: fociety ¥ to: the taft 
of which, thofe likewife are moft expofed, who have led the 
former part of their life in unfulpeceng: ‘fimplicity and 'retire- 
ment. 

In the letters now before us, ‘the’ cottelpondence is mein- 
tained by Mr. Paulet, a clergyman.in ‘the country, and his 
daughter, with his fon, a youth of excellent’ principles, who 
is intended for the church; ‘and has come to London in 
the capacity of a private tutor, The Memoits” commence 
with an affe&ting account of the death of Mr. Arlington, 2 
gentleman of great werth, and highly refpefied by Mr. Pav- 
let. We prefume we need make ne apology for laying before 
out readers the fullowing apethegms, fatd to be copied from 
the papers of that gentleman, and tran{mitted to young Mr. 
Paulet by his father. The fentiments they contain are ftriking 
and juft; and if the whole cannot lay claim to perfe& no- 
velty, they are, however, fo judicioufly feleéted, as to- be well 
entitled to a place among critical and prudential obfervations. 


¢ Remarks from the late Mr. Arlington’s Papers, 


‘I. Men are frequently moft defrous of talking on thofe fab- 
jects they lcaft underftand—for, the fame reafon perhaps as 
Jadies at ninety-nioe affect to have the tooth-ach. 

‘ II, Addifon, a man of great. judgment in other branches 
of literature, is fearce ever right when he criticizes the old 
Englith language, 

‘ HI. No man can preperly criticize Milton whe has nes 
carefully ftudied Euripides *. 

‘ 1V. There ought to be an aét of parliament again bury- 
ing authors of eminence under their own ruins—Swift wilt 
foon be an example of this. 

‘ V. It has been obje&ted againft ftudying Thucydides, that 
he wrote a large folio comprifing only a very fhort period—the 
time indeed is fhort, but the writer made ample amends by 
the force of his defcriptions, and the fublimity of his ftyle— 
and it is a fufficient encomiim' ‘perhaps to fay that he was 
ftudied by Demofthenes, and imitated by Saltuft. 

© VI. Mr. Pope’s Effay on Man is certainly a very mafterly 
performance in point of poetry ; but the philofophy contained 


in it is flimfy and unconneéted. 


* VII. Sterne will be immortal when Rabelais and Cervantes 
are forgot—they drew their chara€iers from the particular ge- 


‘nius of the, times—Sterne confined himfelf to nature only. 





——_ SS 


¢* Mr. Arlington | here probably alludes to Sampfon Agoniftes, 


many paflages vf which. appear evidently to be borrowed from 
thence.” 


¢ VI. Till 
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Vi. Tilimy uncle Toby, appearedrl had .a | 
that no charaGier was ever better drawn than.that ofdiy Roger. 
de Coverley. -) Wee Viet ‘wh ef geawilbo ent BvVyY - 

‘ 1X. A man may as well give himfelf the trouble to copy 
nature as Sterne,’ plus | ory Silacegs ves ro Lew | 

.* X, How much foever the .ancients: might abound in eles 
gance of expreffion—their works are vety thinly {pread with | 
fentiment. 1 ee a 

: «Xl Education thould be.the mirror of former prejudices. 

« XIL. L have fr.queniy thought that the,duty of vifiting 
the fick fhiould not be vefted in the prieft, for who knows but 
the conftant fights of dying perfons may in time rendér their. 
hearts, like thofe of buchers, and furgeons,. callous: and void 
of humanity. ~ j | ORS: 

‘ XU. A’man> by fweating. may draw. down a curfe upon 
himfelf, but never one upon his tieighbour. . 

© XIV. It is faid by Tacitus, that men lofe their refpe& for 
you in proportiow to the favours. you beftow—but as few 
perhaps koow how to give with delicacy as others to receive 
with proper gratitude. perry: 

* XV. The parliament of England is. formed in a manner 
not totally diffimilar from that of the anciént,council of * Am- 
phi@yons, -or, as it is called by. Demofihienes, the wliole Hel- 
lenic hedy, -- satgen xy ~~" 

© XVI, The charagter of the King of Pruffia, in many of 


¢ * The general attention of this afembly, and the invariable ob" 
ject of all its modellers and direétors, was to form a complete rex 
prefentative of all Greece ; as the good of eaclindividual was fub- 
fervient to that of his community, fothe good of each community 
was confidered as (ubordinate to that of the whole nation. Their 
Avg @odsti20¢ was the man who confidered himfelf a a niember of 
the ftate, who fubmittéd his coridtié to thé laws; who aéted intirely 
under their direction, who gained popularity, not by flattering the 
people, but by procuring their good ; on the other hand the inba- 
bitagts did pot confine their regards to their own private affairs; 
they did not confider public difficulties merely as they ‘affected their 
own traiquilfity, or that of their families; they were taught to re- 
ard their country as acommon mother to whom they belonged ad 
efs than to their natural parents, While thefe principles preferved 
their due vigour and, influence, Greece continued a really united 
pody, happy in itfelf, and formidable to its éenémies; but as (oor 
as the nation began fo degeneraté, its reprefentative, -of courfe, 
fhared in the corruption—and this degene encreafed fo fatty 
that at length, wé read, that moft of thofe. were deputed. to 
fit in. this once famous council of Amphictyons, were fo corrupt, 
that they even came prepared to earn the wages of iniquity—to dé. 
_ vote theméelves intirely to the Service of the crafty and tte enter 
rifing, who could pay them mof liberally, without regard ‘to 
ir own bonour, the -intereft of the commnnity, or the, generak 
good of: Greece. Vid. B. of Meaux, and Dr, Leland, &c... . 
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the atoft remarkable ftrokes of it, ftrongly refembies that of 
Philip of ‘Macedon. . 

* XVII. True politenefs is the ‘unaffegted refale of good 
nature and pood fenfe. 

‘XVII. Turnpike-roads and circulating libraries are the 
great inlets of vice and debauchery—the ladies will fay. this 
rematk is quite Gothic, but their hufbands feel the truth of = 
too forcibly. 

 * XIX. County races are meetings where the men affemble to 
quatrel about horfes, and the women about precedence. 

© XX, dps: A is a more marketable quality tham good: 
fenfe. 

~* XXT. The man who bids faireft- for fuccefs, as candidate 
for any office where the public is principally concerned, is not» 
he who has moft friends, but he who has feweft enemies— 
not he whofé talents raife an idea of fuperiority, but he whofe 
mediocrity begets refped. 

« XXII. Ambitious men who meet with difappointments: 
either become quite defperate, or fink into a ftate of indolence. 
and infenfibility. 

« XXII1. What you pleafe means, I expect euch more than 
I can in reafon afk for. 

© XXIV. How frequently a man draws his own character 
heft, when he means to give you that of another perfon. 

‘ XXV. In univerfities we fee the triumph of learning over 
wealth—in manufaturing towns, the triumph of wealth over 
literature. 

‘ XXVI. No-age ever gave ftronger proofs of the certainty 
of a future ftate than the prefent, by the triamph of vice over 
virtue and religton. 

« XXVIL. There. is no, inftance, but in. religion, where it 
is a compliment to apprave the profeflion, and abufe the prac-. 
tice. 

_ * XXVIHI. A malevolent man is always very lavifh in his 
encomiums.on the dead, becaufe: he thinks it is an infult to 
the living. : 

« XXIX. Mirth compared with chearfulnefs is as the huzea 
of a mob to the fober applaufe of a thinking people. 

* XXX. .As Religion rifes in Apsculation, it will lofe in prac- 
tice. a a | 
* XXXII. Metaphyfics, henner ufeful*tp. detect the fubtilty 
of others arguttients, are often very detrimental to the profi- 
cients in them—Reafon herfelf may be loft by refinement. 

_ © XXXIL The world generally afferts that {pendthrifts have 
but half the fortune they really have, one me mifers have at 


leaft twice’ as much. 
/XXXIL The 
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‘ XXXII. Young men: are encouraged 'td take-up general 
natesiy much ‘feoner than | they, ought—I would have them 
ftrongly impreffed with moral virtues, before they senna. A 
read fo dreadful a detail of crimes and misfortuntsy».. 
' * MXXIV. Foreign travel:is: a ws a wife men, and 
foppery to a foot. 
- © XXXV. ‘Man cannot be wegeenl in.a deeper feience than 
that of himfelf. | 

‘ XXXVI. Fafhion is not auly the greatelt fread, but the 
greateft impoftor. 

* XXXVII. A man of bad sieedls can never ieee setbpt ; 
for being deflitute of virtue himéelf,. he muft ever with.to 
make his country like his own heart, a feene..of anarchy and 
confufion. 

* XXXVITI, Some authors boaft that they always write in 
hafte—but what is this but in other words to fay, that they 
are poffefied of fuch wonderful talents, that the world may 
eafily compound for error and neglect. 

‘ XXXIX. We frequently condemn old people for their love 
of pleafure and company—but furely the morning of life is 
beft fuited to bufinefs——the evening to fociety. 7 

‘ XL. Abufe is that tax which merit maf eas pay for 
its faperiority. 

* XLI.. When maiden ladies come to-a ‘certain age, they 
do not reje& the men fo-much from a loveof virtue, as from 
refentment for the negle& that has long been fhown them—- 
they then begin to hate the male fex in general, fromthe in- 
‘attention of particulars. 
© XLII. In party difputes the prize is given to the moft vio- 
lent—but violence we know, is the child of error. | 

* XLII, Was it not well faid, that good- -natute, like the 
God of nature, was not always extreme to mark what was 
done amifs ? , 

‘ XLIV. Men often complaia of the ficklenefs of fortune 
—the error lies in their miftaking her benefits for. perpetual 
gifts, inftead of being grateful for a temporary loan... 

* XLV. Becaufe Plato * reafoned well,”’Cato is faid to have 
‘fallen on his fword.—t fear it is becaufe our - modern infidels 
reafon ill, that they fo frequently become Suicides.’ 

In the letters from young Mr. Paulet,to his father, written 
‘foon after his arrival in London, we meet with fuch pertinent 
remarks on the mannets of the capital, as might even do ho- 
nour to the difcernment of a Mentor, whofe natural good fenfe 
had been improved by a long courfe of abfervation on _buman 
life. Thefe remarks, as coming from a:perfon in the charas- — 
ter of a youth, ftrike the attention with peculiar energy 3 bet 
’ G g3 we 
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we thall wave making any extra& from them, that. we may 
give place’ to the injuntiions of his father with reipedt to 
preaching. - 

‘ In regard to fermons, let me afk you the following quef- 
tions—.-have you ftudied Dr. Jeremy Taylor for matter aod not 
for ftyle ? have you read Dr. Clarke for fine arguments and nice 
diftinions—Sherlock for ftrength and perfuafion, and: Jortin 
for plain reafon, and fober fenfe—have you felt the fublimity 
of Warburton, and admired the-concifé elegance of Hurd ?—~ 
You can anfwer, I hope, all thefe queftions in the affirmative 
—let me then advife you to buy all the fermons that Man- 
- waring has ever publithed—would his pamphlets were’ folios ! 
but for more common ufe atiend udy Bourdaloue—the 
length of your dilcourfes fhould not exceed twenty minutes 
(few.hearers ‘can keep up their attention fo long); bur fhould 
you be dull, heavy, uninftrudtive, nay I will fay uneotertain- 
ing, half that time will be eftimated an hour—a good fermon, 
delivered with propriety and earneftnefs, always attraéts—even 
the infidel keeps his fnuff box in his pocket, and ‘the » ladies 
are filent about their fans ; but once lofe their attention, the 
whole air diftills the dews of Morpheus, the ’prentice recol-— 
leéts his Saturday’s fatigue, and-his miftfefs is forced to pinch 
her hufband to prevent a fnore—in fhort, though I hate both, 
I think volatile effence is a better ingredient in afermon than 
a downright opiate.——But what fubjeAs muft you choofe far 
difcourfes ?—here I fhould hefitate—by no means introduce 
party—never preach at any body; this is the fruit of private 
refentment, not of Chriftian zeal-—don’t pretend to-expound 
very difficult texts—expofitions of this kind become the — 
better than the pulpit—fuch difguifitions fhould be read, 
heard—addrefs the fenfes and the heart—quote not eyes 
and verfe, but give the fubftance, and, if- you could, the 
manner of St. Paul; for I am convinced that he preached nat 
like—or—burt like Hinchliffe, Porteus, or Hurd ;—now and 
then take fubje@s from the Bible, but. moft frequently from 
the New Teftament; a good comment on any fentence in our 
Saviour’s fermon on the mount is of itfelf a full difcourfe,.but 
you may make excurfions—l have read excellent difcourfes 
againft gaming, and very lately a moff uleful fermon againft 
inhumanity to brutes. But where are.you.to preach ?—by no 
means for a conftancy ina village, where your principal audi- 
tors will be only a few overgrown farmers.—lIt is fcarce pofii- 
ble to do much good amongft them—they will not regard you 
for your reafoning, but for your revenue; and I declare I 
would almoft as willingly fee you tranfported to live amongtt 


he New Zealanders, as (after the education I have given you) 
that 
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that you fhould fall at laft a.dupe.to grote i ignorance and, nan 
conceit.’ 

The feveral letters from. Mifs Paulet to her brother a 
tain ftrong indications of the pernicious influence ‘of .a life of. 
fafhionable diffipation on the virtuous principles. in which he. 
hade been educated, and are highly worthy. the attention of, 
the young and inexperienced female reader. , 

On the whole, thefe Memoirs abound with precepts and ex= 
amples of the greateft utility in the condué of life.. Atthe . 
fame time, that they treat of various fubjeAs. relative. to lite- 
rature and the polite aits, they warmly intereft the heart. ia, 
the fortune.of an amiable family, whofe infiru@ive corref- 
pondence we would be glad to fee continued in a future Pubs. 
lication, 


- 
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Fe preach grave dodtiines of morality, without, intermixing 

fomething of entertainment, and to give precepts with 
out examples, are methods fo unlikely to fucceed, in compe- 
tition with that which mixes the ufeful with the. agreeable, 
that it,is not furprifing we meet with fo many, attempts at the 
latter ; and that novels in particular, a {pecies of writing which 
aims ftrongly to unite inftruGion and* entertainment, fall fo 
frequently under our infpeétion, Amangft thefe it is, indeed, 
feldom that we have an opportunity to compliment the wri- 
ters on their fuccefs; but this is the fault of the workmen, 
uot of the fpecies of employment. 

In the Libertine Hufband we own the author has been fuc- 
cefsful in uniting the requifites in queftion,._His_tale is inte= 
refting, and agreeably told, and the Jeffons he inculcates are 
fuch as_a-rigid moralift would approve, Selwyn, the libertine 
hufbind, juft married to a young lady of great beauty and 
meiit, is hurried away by his love of varicty and diffipation, 
and negleéts his amiable bride to purfue unlawful _pleafures, 
He attaches himf-lf at lait to a girl of mean birth, whom he 
admires for her vivacity and apparent innocence, but who only 
affcs a modeft behaviour to deceive him, and. who. proves at 
laft to be an arrant vixen, Sir William PBrudenell, his friend, 
who had accompanied him, to_ his country, feat, on his mar- 
riage, becomes defperately enamoured of. Mrs. Selwyn, and, 
although he is confcious of the culpability of fuch an attach- 
went, cannot break, throught it. Mrs. Selwyn, negleéted by 
her hufband, and conftantly noticing the affiduity of Brude- 
pell to pleafe her, poneedet at length too fayourable an opi- 
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nion of shim, and, without refleGting On what the does, is very: 
near falling a victim to her poy for ber lover.. The dilco- 
vety of this'by Selwyn, with the’ confequences thereof, form 
@ confiderable ‘part of the ftory; bat that portion “which is 
rhoft interéfting is the progrefS Of ‘the affetion which Brude- 
néll and’ Mrs, Selwyn’s fiiend, MifS§ Temple, conceive for each 
other, in which the confli& betwixt Virtue and paffion is well 
fupportéd.  ~ ee . 
©The events im this work are’ related in letters from fome of 
the dfamatis perfonz, and as it'may be agréeable to oir readers 
to fee ‘how far the author is fucceisful in framing epiftolary cor- 
refpotiderice, we here prefent them with an extra& from two 
lettéis*written by Mifs Temple to a female friend.” , 

* On a fudden, lady Harriot rutfhed out of the thickeft part 
of the wood, and faid, that Selwyn was fuch a wild devil fhe 
would not ftay, any longer with him 5 defiring Sir William to 
take care of her home, In confequence of this fpeech, as 
married people muft neceflarily be feparated upon thefe occa- 
fions, I'fell to Selwyn’s tot, while lord Charles was obliged ta 
efcort Mrs: Selwyn. Bs il orctie 
‘4 Sir William difcovered a malicious kind of fatisfa&tion at 
this new movement—How can that fatisfaGtion and his paffion 
for hér be reconciled'!—I have often obferved, that days in 
this manner devoted to pleafure, end with difappointment : 
an ‘unexpe@ted ‘alteration in the weather; or unlooked for 
changes in the difpofition of fome of the company, will ferve 
to chagrin the whole party, and produce many aukward dif- 
quietudes, row and then nota little hearty vexation among them. 

‘ Thefe were my refletions when I came home, having had 
a-moft difagreeable ride, from the boifterous vivacity of my 
fprightly companion, whom I kept, however, in tolerable or- 
der, by a very neceflary referve which I affumed the moment 
I fet my foot in ‘his whifky ; yet in fpite of all the ftately airs 
with which I behaved, he qwou/d kifs my hand at parting, after 
having called me a dear little prude— He then returned to the 
shaid of the mill, I fuppofe, for we miffed him foon after fup- 
per.— Mrs, Selwyn, I thought, caft feveral languiffiing glances 
at Sir William ; I determined, fpitefully, perhaps you wiil fay, 
to fit up as long as Ze did—I dare not truft them—I cught 
yiot to leave her in a dangerous fituation.—Yet tell me, So- 
phy—I often afk myfelf the fame queftion— whether I thould 
be fo careful of my friend’s honour, if !was not—Oh I muft no¢ 

toceed —but why conceal the truth from you—if I was not in 
rae with the charming fellow myfelf ?-Indeed I am afraid there ig 
fomething in that ; however, to think of conniving at the ruin 
of a woman, for whom J pretend a fincere friendhhip, of contri- 
f. ; : A buting 
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buting to the deception of the . hufband,, and encouraging a 
criminal affair with the man in the wand: whom I would moft 
with to efteem—It) is not to be borne—I thudder—I will, I 
muft fafe her, if poffible—How keen. would her. :remorfe -be 
on the commiffion of fo. flagrant a crime—I. am fhocked ta 
death at the bare idea of it—-She will pot,. cannot be guilty 
of it—Were I in her place, I would fiad fome. method. to, get 
rid of Sir William, feducing as ‘he is, or perifh in the attempe, 
Yet, fenfible ‘as 1 am, of my own ‘prepoffeffion i in his favour, 
how can I blame ser ?—No—the is to be pitied, greatly -pi- 
tied: young, uiexperienced, and left by a young and hand, 
fome hufband to her own condu@, in high healt bloom of 
beauty, perhaps warm in her paffions, tempted by, -perhaps, 
one of the moft amiable men in the world, who attacks ‘her 
on her weak fide, under the mafk of friendship—-How greatly 
is fhe to be pitied ?. Where is the woman who, would not be 
ftaggered, fo fituated, and fo tempted ?— Well. then, fince the 
is in f0 critical a fituation, the is entitled to all my afliftance, 
and the fhall have it.—The beft way will be.to talk to him, 
to let him fee that*hé is fufpe&ted—But 1 have not conrage, { 
fhall betray myfelf.; and pofhbly you will fay he would oaly 
laugh at me—His laughter, Sophy, would be the beft thing 
that could happen for me—I fhould then defpife him as much 
as I now—O Sophy !—and can I {till entertain. the highef 
efteem for a man, who.is guilty of fuch mifdemeanors as 
thefe ? No certainly—he is unworthy of a fingle sakaeein 
will give him up.—He is here— 
‘ In ConTinvariog. 

‘ J affuméd all the referve in my power, while: this te Re 
ing man availed himfelf of all his infinvating arts, tomake 
his peace with his lovely friend, as he flatteringly called me; 
yet he does not know the offence he has committed, from mez 
Thad not courage to tell him—He came rather to guefion me; 
ro afk about lord Charles ; to learn whether liked sim better 
than iord Severn, and bether I would accept. .of him, if: he 
| fighed for fuch an honour, —What is it to him, to whom I 
am married ? whether I am ever married or not,?—~I told him . 
plainly I-never fhould be; and the wretch feemed fatisfied 
with my anfwer—Yet, with the moft languithing look ima- 
ginable, he fighed out—Why ?—‘* The more I fee of Men, 
replied I, the worfe [ like them: are they not vain, vicious, 
and deceitful, are they not fickle, and unfaithful 7—* Nox 
all, my dear Mifs Temple,” faid he, foftening his voice, 

«© Yes all,” anfwered I —Something elfe- I was going to add, 
which might have roufed him,; but the words died away Upr 
on wy tongue—He looked fo gentle I could not chide him. 

* LET. 
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he L ET T E R XVII. 
‘ ‘Mifs Tempus to Mis CarrincrTon. 


* Lady Harriot called upon Mrs, Selwyn and. me ‘yefterday, 
to afk us to go to a little fair which is held annually, about a 
nitle and a half off; there are always a great number of ele- 
gant trinkets at it, brought from London, and expofed.to fale. 
Mrs. Selwyn agreed to accompany her ladyfhip, and I con- 
fented to oblige Mrs; Selwyn. 

é Where is Sir William ?- faid lady Harriot, he muft be of 
our party; can’t go without a man; and I fuppofe Selwyn 
{with a pretty ftrong fheer) is otherwife engaged.” 

© Sir William could not be found ; ; and when he was told 
by lady Harriot that he Acu/d go, defired to be exculed, plead- 
ing a prior appointment, ‘* Pfhaw! prithee don’t bg ridjcue 
Jous, Sir William, replied fhe ; you muf and fall go,” 

* He looked, [I thought, perplexed, and as. hi much ine 
clined to refufe; but fhe caught hiim by the arm—** Come, 
come, cried fhe, 1 will take, no denial; I was never denied 
any thing in my life: we thal! walk; ’tis a. fine cool morn- 
ing.”’ So away fhe tripped, Jugging “Sir Willian after her, 
who followed with no finall vifible reludtance : he hung back, 
complained of the heat, told her he was tired, and not drefled ; 
fhe only laughed at him ; called him‘a charming, lazy fellow, 
and declared that as fhe was always weary of walking, the 
moment fhe fet out, fhe could not do without bis arm to lean 
upon. 

© Why don’t you go in your carriage ?” faid he ; half feady 
to withdraw his arm. 

‘No, no, replied her lively ladyfhip, come along I fay; 
1 like to walk fometimes by way of a frolick; befide, we thal] 
be more incog, and confequently at liberty to make obferva- 
tions, as no body will think of our being at_the fair on. foot, 
»—Don’t you love to make obfervations, Brudenel ?” 

** Yes—when I am quite at my eafe,” faid he. 

** Pooh !—you are the idlett creature I ever met with—— 
What ! you are afraid now, I fuppofe, of fpoiling your .com- 
plexion ; or of having your hair blown about your ears; dear, 
pretty thing !— Never mind, Brudenel ; though J laugh at you 
at prefent, I may come to like you betier by and by : courage, 
my good friend.” 

. “In this wild way fhe talked to him, while the dragged 
him along.» Mrs. Selwyn and I foberly followed. them—— 
Charlotte was not much pleafed, I faw, at having her Cicifbeo 
thus forcibly taken from her; fhe was, indeed, more out of 
, homour 
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humour than I had ever feen her—As for myfelf, , I. vale 
quietly, on, rather inclined to make ea eae 

‘ Wheo.we came to the fair, Sir Willian led the way t 
one of the moft thewy hops, and defired Tady Harriot, an 
Mrs. Selwyn, to chufe what they liked beft: in ‘the mean 
he feemed extremely buly himfelf, and very foon pretnoedis 
cornelian, feal, of an exceeding fine white, and elegantly fer 
in gold, to'me; (the impreffion was a ‘Copid’on his nees to 
Venus the motto, ‘ Je fuis tout’a vous, ”) and defired me 
to avake ufe of it for ds fake. I examined the feal, and ad- 
mired it sand as it was dut a trifle, accepted ‘of it ; thous 
my face glowed in fuch a manner that 1 turned from hin 
and took-out my handkerchief to hide it. , 

-* Lady Harriot, calling to‘him, bade him come and cui 4 
his prefents himfelf: he {till, however, ftood by. me, though 
Ineither fpooke to him ner looked at him,— 

‘ Twiching him by the fleeve, fhe then cried, ** What is 
the man in adream! Oh! what! he has begun with you, 
Mifs Temple, added the, feeing the feal in m hand—(My 
embarrafiment had prevented me from either producing it 
the company, or putting it into my pocket)—Pray let me 
Jook at it? then reading the motto, Very. gallant upon my 
word—Well, Rrudenel, Mrs, Selwyn, and I, expect the fame 
compliment, unlefs there is any meaning (looking earneftly | at 
us both) in your being fo particular.” 

‘ This fpeech of lady Harriot’s, yon may be O88: difcon- 
certed me completely. 

‘ Sir William replied, ‘* Mifs Temple, madam, has not 
yet done me the henoyr to let me know that fhe underftands 
my meaning.” 

‘« That’s no an(wer at all,” faid the, reddening. 

‘¢ Now I think it is a very fofficient one,” cried Mrs. Sef- 
wyn, with a tofs of her head, which rather furprifed me, ag [ 
had never obferved ‘her to behave in fuch a manner, 

«* You really flatter my vanity extremely, ladies, replied he, 
bowing to them boih, by thinking any thing that I can offer 
you worth looking on: 1 muft, therefore, again infift upon 
your pleafing yourlelves: .but.as I am not fo happy in Mifs 
Temple’s favour, and knowing that fhe would not give bere 
felf fo much trouble about me, I took the liberty to chufe for 
her.” 

‘** Upon my word!” faid lady Harriot, with a feornful 
{mile—Mrs. Selwyn blufhed like fcarlet, and frowned at us 
all three—I cannot fay, Sophy, but that he brought me off 
hanfomely enough, and J thanked him fincerely in my heart, — 
for having made my part fo ealy, that 1 was under no necef- 
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of’ Frreahilig 4 ingle word : ; ahd I “ertainly was at that 
time very glad to ‘be filent—However, they both’ refufed po- 
fitively to take any thing fot ‘prefented by him: he therefore 
ave Mrs, Selwin.a pocket. glafs, | ‘and lady Harriot an cau- de? 
ce bottle. —Mrs. Selwyn opened Ler prefent,’ and fhut it again 
with a blufh and a half finite : lady Hartiot examined her’s 
lofely, and perceiving no motto, turned up her ‘lip to exprefs 
a eed Hh but complaining that fhe had wearied herfelf 
to death, defired her brother, lord Charles, who had juft come 
up to as—we were now indeed furrounded by the whole coun- 
try —to lend. Brodenel his phaeton t6 drive her home — He then 
10 Sir William’s place by Mrs. Selwyn; and I fancy that 
" Beudenel, by his looks, was not pleafed with this Whim of her 
‘ lady thip’s—He complied, however, and lord Charles very gal- 
lantly offered his arm to me—I réfufed ir, and’ was going to 
ake hold of Mrs, Selwyn ; but the haftly drew back, and faid the 
withed to walk by herfelf: I was, f own, quite aftonifhed ; never 
had I obferyed the leaft diflike to mé in Mrs. Selwyn before 5 nor 
could [ guefs at the reafon of her altered behaviour; and we have 
ad fo much company fince, that though I long to*be acqoainted 
with the caufe of her continued coolnefs to me, { have not yet 
sratified_my curiofity — Perhaps the gratification of my curio- 
er may, but add to my ‘difquietude— Yet fhe has found time 
to be in private with Sir William—I faw them come in from 
the garden, the eveni ng of the day we had been at the fair ; 
the looked as if fhe had been in tears, but feemed to be nor 
entirely. diflatisfied with her companion neither—I don’t know 
what to make of all this—Sir William treats me with the 
greateft refpe& ; and Mrs, Selwyn, 1 think, now appears to 
be reconciled to me— Did I not hope to be of the greateft fer- 
wice to her by ftaying here, I would return home dire@ly.’ 





XL A { Sejphiiain confifting of Correstions and deni Additions, to 
_ @ Biographical Hiftory of England, referred to their proper Places 
in that Work: to which, bifides an Index ta the Additional Cha- 
| padlers, are fubjoined exadét Emendations and Improvements of the 
« :dudex to the former Volumes; anda Lift of Curious: Portraits of 
Eminent Perfons not yet engraved, communicated, by the Honour- 
able Horace Walpole, to the. Author, James Granger, Vigar 
of Shiplake, #2 Oxfordthire. 4t0. 185. in boards. Davies. . 


NEVES, perliaps, did any author difcover more induftry 

and attention in reviewing his produ@ions, than Mr. 
Granger has evidently exerted in the volume now under our 
‘confideration, By an unwearied application to biographical 
efearches, and with a minuteriefs almoft unexampled, he 
has 
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has here collected a prodigious sumber ' of: additional’ ante-:. 
dotes, and accurately refers to-the pages’ and Niriesof his Bioes 
graphiral. Hiftory to which t “belong,” 

Hiftory of England, which he formerly. put 4 
the entire period from Egbert the Great to the. Revol 
confifting of characters, difpofed in different: elaflesy. gee 


adapted to ‘a methodical catalogue’ of haa ta ea ea od 
dable 






As it lias already received dur warmeR approSatién *, 

now only add, that it is‘a work, which, as long as..a lau 
curiofity continues to aétuate’ the mind, will be, held in uney 
fading reputation, for the multiplicity of Bet anecs: 
dotes,, and charaders, wherewith it prefents’ and for tne 
explanation of paintings, engravings, and etchings... the fub=, 


jeéts of which would otherwife. be. unknown, or fink into obs | 


livion, It is equally calculated to gratify. the biftorian, the 


virtuofo, and the antiquary.. » 
We fhall lay before « our readers a few of the additional cha, 


raéters contained i in. this. volume, 3 


‘ JOHN DEE, a fmall fquare, inferibed, ‘s Doar De avonche 
his fone to.be brought by angelical-minifiry.” + : . 
‘EDWARD KELLY, prophet or feér to Dotter Dee, tokdimged 
Sine pri planetary figures in his h hand : se infcribed ** Trithemius!* 
= oh + Hg are companious, before Chyfantits ‘+ Relation: «wo 
ee.” ee 
© John’ Dee'was a man of extenfive EE particularly in’ _ 
mathematics, in which he had few equals; but he’ was vain, erée 
dulous, and: enthufiattic.” He was déep in aitrology, anduftrongly 
tinctured with the fwperftition of the: Roficrucians, whofe dreame 
he liftened to’ with: -eagernefs, and became as great a dreamer’ hinis 
felf as any of that fraternity. He appears to’ have-been, by rurnay 
a dupe and a cheat, but acquired prodigious reputation, and wag 
courted by the greateft princes in Europe, pret in‘pofs 
feffing him, they fhould literally poflefs a treafure: be’ was: offered 
large penfions by the ensperors Charles V. Perdinand, Maxinnlian} 
Rodolph, and the czar of Mufcovy ¢t. He travelled'over great 
of Europe, and feems to have been revered by'many abel nar 
rank and eminence, as ‘a being of a fuperior order \He’ eet 
that a black ftone, or fpeculum, which he made ow ite of, wag 
brought him by angels, and that he was. particularly intimate 
with Raphael and Gabriel. Edward Kelly, the affociate of his ftus 
dies and travels f, who was efteemed an adept in’ cliymiltry,, was 
appointed his feer, or {peculator. He is faid tohave written'down 
what came from the mouths of the angels or demons-thatappeared 
in the fpeculum. His reputation, as>a Roficrucian, ‘was equal, at 
Jeaft, to that of Dr. Dee; but he was fo unfortunate’as to lof’ both 
his ears at Lancatter. It was confidently reported, that he raifedm@ 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxviii. p. 344) 4 
_ § + See Hearne’s ** Appendix to Joh. Glattonient. Chron.” p> see, 
« T This ‘man was born at Worceker, and. bred-an a 
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dead Wody in that country *. He was imprifoned for a-cheat in Gee 
many, a country which hath produced more dupes to alchemy than 
all the other;nations in Europe. . : 

. * He pretended, that he was enjoined by fome of his friends, the’ 
angels, to have *¢ a community of wives +,*’ and he fo ftri€tly ad- 
hered to this injunction, that he feems to have made it a part of bis 
religion. Keliy died miferabiy from the effects of a fall, in efcaping 
from his confinement, in Germany ; and Dee, very poor, at Mort- 
lake, in Surry ; the former.in Oétober, 1595: the latter in the year 
3608, and the eighty-firtt of his age. . 

*¢ The black itone into which destor Dee ufed to call his {pirits’” 
was in the colleétion of the earls of Peterborow, whence it came to 
lady Elizabeth Germaine. It was next the property of the late duke 
of Argyle, and is now Mr. Walpole's, It appears, upon examina- 
tion, to be nothing but a polifhed’ piecé’of canal coal. But this is 
what Butler means, when he fays,; - AOS 


‘ Kelly did all bis feats apon 
The devil’s looking-glafs, a ftone.” 


The next.chara@er we will feleét, is that of an exttaordt- 
naty perfon, who lived abftra&ted from all commerce with 
the world, in Grub-ftreet, during the fface of forty-four’ 


‘HENRY WELBY, Gent. ftting at a table, witha book open’ 
before him, on which is infcribed, * Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vami - 
tas." He has a long and thick beard, and a flaff in his right hand: 
W.M. (Marfoall) fe. Before his Life, in gto. 1637, avhich is very 
rare. It has been reprinted in the ** Phoenix Britannicus, 4¢o.”° 

* Henry Welby was a native of Lincolnfhire, where he. had an 
eftate of above a thoufand pounds a year. He poffefled, in an emi- 
nent degree, the qualifications of a gentleman. Having been a 
eompetent time at the univerfity and the inns of court, Ke com- 

leted his education by making the tour of Europe... He was happy 
in the love and efteem of his triends, and indeed of all that knew 
him, as his heart was warm, and the virtues of it were conipicuous 
from his many acts of humanity, benevolence, and charity. When 
he was about forty years of age, his brother, an abandoned. pro- 
fligate, made an attempt upon his life with a piftol, which not, go- 
jng off, he wrefted it from his hands, and found it charged with 2. 
double bullet. Hence he formed a refolution of retiring from the 
world; and taking a houfe in Grub ftreet, he referved three rooms 
for himfelf; the firft for his diet, the fecond for his lodging, and 
the third for his ftudy. In thefe he kept himfelf fo clofely retired, 
that for forty four years he was never feen by amy huthan creature, 
except an old maid that attended him, who bad only been per- 
mitted to fee him in fome caies of great neceffity. His diet was“ 
conftantly bread, water-gruel, milk, and. vegetables, and, when 
he indulged himtelf. moft, the yolk of an egg: He bought all the 
new books that were publifhed, moft of which, wpon a fhight ex- 
amination, he rejected. His time was regularly fpent in reading, 





* ¢ Weever's “ Funeral Monuments,” p. 45, 46. ' 
© [ The fame has been reported of Dee; but this is contradictory 
to what is faid_of him by Dr. Fhomas Smith Vide “ Vita Jo. 
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meditation, and prayer. No Carthufian monk was‘ ever moré con- 
ftant and rigid in bis abftinence.~ His plain garb, vhis long and: 
filver beard, bis mortified and venerable afpect,' befpoke. him, am 
ancient inhabitant of the defert rather than a gentleman of fortune 


in a populous city. He expended a great part_of his incor in atts 
. He died - 


of charity, and was very inquifitive after proper obj: 
the 29th of October, 1636, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and lies buried in Sr. Giles’ church, near Crippl@pate. ‘The old 
maid fervant died but fix days before her mafter, -He had a very 
amjable daughter, who.married fic Chriftopher Hilliard, a gentl 
man of Yorkthire ; bat neither the, nor any of her family, ever faw 
her father after his retirement.” Met ae 
_ The following anecdote deferves to .be tranfmitted to pof- 
terity, asa flagrant inftance of ingratitude; and the violation 
of juftice, in the Englifh parliament. . | nig 
‘Sir WILLIAM DICK, of Braid, Knt. is varioufly repre- 
fented by Robert and William Vaughan, perhaps father and fon, in a 
‘folio pamphlet, which contains an accbunt af his fafferings ¥. 1. He is 
feen proudly mounted on -horfeback; 1. arrefed, and im the ferjeant’s 
hands; 3. dead in prifon. pA Te 
© The ftrange viciffitudes of human life, and efpecially thofe.o€. 
-the calamitous kind, were never more frequent than.in event- 
ful reign of Charles I, If we except the fate of that monarch, they. 
were, perhaps, in no inftance more fignally exemplified than in 
that of fir William Dick, who was lord provoft of Edinburgh, and 
avery eminent merchant, ‘with ‘a fortune, as he fays himielf, of 
upwards of 50,e¢001.. Having the means, he did not want the ia- 
clination, to affift his countrymen, the covenanters, with large 
fums of money to defray the neceffary expences of the war; but 
they failing in their payments,.be fo far. overtrained his credit, 
that his bills'were returned protefted, and he was totally ruined. 
He hereupon earneftly applied for relief to the parliaments of Eng- 
Jand and Seotland. According to his {tate of the account, there. 
were due to him from Englan! 36,8031. from Scotland 23,4321, Jo 
all, 64,9341. for the payment of which be had warrants granted on, 
the chamber of London, in 1641; om the Englith cuftoms, in 164 
and 1644; on the cavaliers eftates, in 1646; and on the excife: 
wine in Scotland, 1651. It appears by lord Loudon the chancel- 
lor of Scotland’s Jetters to the Englith houfe of commons, and to 
the commiffioners in London, 1644,. that there was a clear balance 
due to Dick of 34,0001. from that nation, Notwithitanding thele 
warrants for repayment, and the application cf the Scots to their 
_ brethren in England, he bad only récovered rool. in 9653, after 
fixteen years folicita‘ion, during Wain time he was reduced to. fo 
great ftieights, that he was arrelted for fome mal! debts contraéted 
for his neceffary fubfiftence, and, as it fcems, died in prifon, 19 
Dec. 1655, aged 75. Hence we may learn, that however loudly 
republicans may talk of liberty, they can be guilty of as flagrans 
yiolations of common juftice as the moft defpotic princes, when the 
political neceffity of the fate calls, or only erves as.a,playfible pre- 
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William Dick.” 


“ ¢ + It is entitled “ The jamentable ‘State of. the deceafed Sir 
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484. Porsiom Aarti ches. 


This Supplement, fo intimately conne&ed with the Biograr, 
phical Hiftory, becomes indifpenfibly neceflary to all thofe who 
have purehafed that-valuable and entertaining works > 


~~ 






ss 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


XII. A General Theory of the Polite Arts, delivered in fingle Articles, 
“dnd digefled actording to the Alphabetical. Order of, their technic 
Terms. By John George Sulzer, Fellow of the gal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, Vol. . A.—I. 4fo, Leipzig. ne (Con- 


, tinued from page 387.) 


AS both the defign and execution of this work fo completely 
coincide with the beft purpofes of criticifm, by endeavouring 
at the enlargement of ufefu knowledge, the diffafion of true tafte, 
and their diregtion and application to the interefts of fociety; we 
will ‘adulep ourfelves with the liberty of prefenting our readers 
with fome further extraéts from this performance. m 
* Interefting, is, generally f{peaking, oppofed to indifferent; and 
whatever attracts our attention, may be ftyled ixterefing : but chiefly. 
and ftriétly we mean by this term, whatever attracts attention, 
xi6t merely ‘As an objeé of {peculation, or, of tranfitory enjoyment, 
but ds a concern of our own, as an incitement to our appetitive 
faculties. A  fituation in an epic or.a dramatic poem is called in- 
térefling, not as it merely affords us pleafure, or infpires us with 
pleafing or difagreeable fenfations, but only fo, far as we are con- 
certied to fee things in the fituation wherein we behold them, take 
a cértain turn, , masee Stele 
* There are objeéts which we confider with fome pleafure, without, 
taking any ftrong intereft in them. Thefe we behold as amufing 
pi@tures, and regard their revolutions like cold fpectators, uncon- 
éerned in their events, as a liftlefs idler looks from his window on 
the paffengers in the ftreet, and is content with mere novelty, If 
this fituation of mind we fometimes perufe accounts of countries, 
or hiftorical relations, merely for the fake of amufement. . Such 
things we hever pronounce to be intercfing, as we confider them 
as matters in which wé are uttetly unconcerned. | 
\ * Objeéts of this kind may even make fome confiderable impreffion 
upon us, and yet hot be ftrictly interefing. Thefe ideas wherein 
we are “| paffive, where we merely enjoy their objects, whether 
good or bad, are yet not to be referred. to the clafs of inserefting 
objects. We may be rejoiced or ehus aie become tender.or volup; 
tuous, and by fuch fenfations be agreeably entertained, without 
being ftrongly interefed. All thefe imprefons we willingly admit, 
as amufing, ‘or lulling us into an agreeable reverie, but we are not 
roufed by then into adtivity ; every thing would be full as pleafing 
to’ a, even were our fenfations to fucceed each othier in a different 
courle. © yy 
“> "(But whenéver we meet with objects by which our aétivity ig 
excited ; where we exert ourfelves in forming {fchemes or wifhes, 
in concejving fear or hope—where it becomes.our own infers? .to 
fee things take-a certain determinate turn, where, in our thoughts 
ae 4 
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at leat, ener poy tg the facets 5 then nes 
to be ixtercfling) 

* Of all the objeéts of the polite aith, this fethe 
ant: fince the artift by intereflimg Us, attains, at ond, ail 
of his art; he.is fare to delight us. For t stn fied 
joyment of pleafing fenfations may at firft ap to be the ic 
eligible ftate; yet, upon a néarer view, that intertial ‘acti 
which we exert ourfelves as free agents acting by theit 6wir power} 
_will be found to be the firft and chief concern, and the main fpr 
of our nature, that felfifhnefs; of intereft, which’ is, 'b “pinlofe 
-phers, confidered as the fourcé of |] our ; 
therefore, cannot afford errr pleafute or delight, 
our activity by intercfing obje&s. Every man will e 


happiah days inhi life ere thofe, in euihich hit foal has ¢3 


‘ eorifing objects become ftill more important sd tee 
the fum of that'interrial a@ivity of the foul, which con 
merit of man. Nattse has not defigned us for foft, pafiive; 
fouls, languithing after a peaceful als A ent ie Laser , 
ever celeftial, but for vigorous mtn, defirous of e 4 
felves, whofe principal merit is a Wéervots, gétive foul.” 
ftrongeft bad. bs cannot but be weakencd by. inidolence won 
while, on the contfany, continual exercife will fire ene - 
indifferent conttitution ; fo the foul will; by con ioym 
be enfeebled and enervated. “This Col finé Mh , 
vent or cure, ‘by roufing ts “inte” 


which, of itfelf, is a moft importatt wencht ef yo T889 
" ¢ But in the completett manner af artift i 
the duties of his profeffion, by helen eats, ‘at the fi 
tal powers thus excited, an wtefa 2 oched ise 
favour of virtue and of jultice ; fi s he ot shee Hat wa 
treacheroufly to mankind, whenever from wantonnt pe 
nefe, or even from niere imprudence, fhe inclines their’ 
ersto evil. This isa fault which may juftly be inip or 
lire. and many ether dramatifts, who but too ¢ 
their fpeGators ia favour of wickedittefs'dr vite; © ~ ” eae 

‘ Whoever will ‘affect others, mut himfelf be affetted : ‘and 
whoever intends to produce ‘an interéfing petformante, thuft be 
bieffled with an ative and vi $ foul, vain we wold: defiré 
a man naturally cold, fpeculative, or languifhing after’ mere ens 


joyment, to interef?-us by his performantes: That aétivity of ro 





















hearts, in which he is not himfelf warmly concernéd, he will 
ver be able to raife. By artifts for whom foft breezes and a 

ful landfcapesare more important objects than debates, ot 
sien which the aGtive powers are Srcanes ¢ we fi Bi AW. 
or interefted. To excite an inter 

that delights m exertions of its own powers, he rss of : Sie of othet 
men; that concerns herfelf in promoting order, and prevengn 
confufion ; ; that kindles at ee opporsanity of conf ag ; 
or averting evils; that feels only for her own’ concerns, but 
for thofe of others, or to whom nothing by which’ mankind aré 
affected, is foreign or indifferent : a man who, as Haller has nobi 
expredied it, theets Aim/felf in every ther man. ‘tn oer an ah 
that would intere#? us, muft have made every eneral and ever 
particular concern of mankind a eng a sole of his attive 


Then only be will fee every ching § ae interefting > 
Vol. XXXVIIL Dec. 1774. 
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enabled to excite our intereft, and make us.fhare in his own. Aw 
additional proof this, that a great artift muft be a true philofopher 
_and an honeft. man. 7 7 3s 
. £ Tliad, an epic poem, in which Homer celebrates the fatal ef- 
fe&ts of the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles, at the fiege of 
-Troy.. The heroes of this poem were acting, as their poet was 
finging, in an age very remote from our own, Homer, therefore, 
relates events, and paints men and things in many refpects un- 
_known to us; and brings us acquainted with manners, arts, 
{eiences, politics, and fates, very different from our own. His 
m contains an amazing, Duleieds and variety of events, of mi- 
itary and political tranfactions, and familiarizes us with a 
4 hes of remarkable men, and ftriking characters, with almoft 
.all the chiefs of the numerous Grecian tribes, and petty nations, 
each of them diftin&ly | aperin n e His events are clofely con- 
nected, deduced with eafe, and. moft {kilfully;defigned for the il- 
Juftration, of characters, for which purpofe they are drawn up-al- 
anoft inva regular feries, and particular parts of the poem appear 
to.be calculated for the elucidation of fome peculiar features in 
each character. Moft of his perfonages are men of high fpirit, 
fierce temper, impetuous paffions, full of national or family pride ; 
all.of them combined in a violent enterprife of exterminating 
‘a powerful nation. Whatever boldnefs and revenge, caprice or 
warlike ambition, can poflibly effeét in men who know of no re- 
Straint,..appears, in this amazing poem difplayed -in its propereft 
forms, its. moft natural and, livelieft colours, and with the utmoft 
energy of defign and expreflion,, 3 
> Their religion and manners are the refult of nature, rude and 
ing rom unrefined and unaffected feelings, of a nation juft emerg- 


ing from barbarity... This poet’s genius is equally. fimple, wild, ir- 
pot ; we she by his fabjeet, he hardly ever allows himfelf 
time, for looking round or compafling,his courfe. Heedlefs of his 
auditors and of their fentifents, he fings his own feelings alouds 
Whatever. he rehearfes, you. fancy-that he aétually beholds ; and 
he. fees.every thing, as a man intimately acquainted with the 
countries, the arts, the. manners, and tempers of -his contem- 
poraries. , 
..*eTbe chief hero, of the Iliad, on whofe chara&ter the whole 
is founded, is Achilles, a youth exceedingly fierce, paffionate, 
jatractable, daring, capricious; deftroying every thing that ftands 
in, his, way, and. becoming more brilliant as the tumult increafes. 
Great.as he is in point of mattial ardour, Ulyffes is no lefs fo in 
policy and cunning ; and Neftor in fteadinefs and wifdom, ripéned 
by age and experience. . At their fides we fee a whole crowd of 
other heroes; each of them the chief of a particular tribe, and hav- 
ing a way of thinking and acting peculiar tohimfelf. We learn 
not only the characters. of thefe heroes, but their native countries 
and a great many Reucylars concerning their refpeétive manners 


and cuitoms. ! 


_ 


All thefe heroes, bave combined for the deftruétion 
of a powerful kingdom, which is fupported even by all the power 
of a number, of gods, affifted by many allied nations, governed by a 
venerable old king, defended by a band of {pirited heroes, his fons. 
All the powers and valour, and cunuing and wifdom in heaven 
and on earth are here, as aflailants, or as defenders, fe fully dif- 

layed before the reader, that he fancies he is aétuaily feeing and 


earing every thing with his own eyes and ears, 
' Hu- 
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Forr.ow AxTicigs. 


Human genius has produced nothing compnnaile thd win = 
to variety of invention, and _livel clinet se ima 


whole, t e Iliad will probabil remain th e great Det a ia 
genius. For fhould a fecond, or éven a greater’ 
would yet probably want 4 faixjest that could: enable~ whe toc 
duce on ther {cene {uch a namber Snot celebrated heroes, iand chiehvof 
“fo many nations fo truly remarkable for aéting with fuch an entire 
freedom of foul, - Te pHi 1 ere 

‘ Admiration, a lively affeétion of the foul arifing from the cons 
templation. of an object that furpafles our expectations. In cons 
fidering this affection, we are’always fenfible of a certain i Aruipgle of 
the mind to conceive the caufés of the object that ftrikes us with 
admiration., In propoftion as thefe caufes fre ‘moire’ hidden; ’ our 
admiration increafes, and it attains its higheft degree when’ the 
objeét.contains fomething apparently incontiftent with our 

* As admiration is one of the moft forcible. affections of t the mth 
mind, and may become eminently ferviceable in promoting good 
and preventing evil, it is one of the principal objedts of ‘the'polite 
arts. .It arifes indifferently from eminence, whether d or Any en | 
the amazing wickednefs of Satan ‘in Milton and K f 
fome human perfonages in Shakefpeare’s t ies, is ag an lefs 
a to furprife usthan the fublime charaéters of ‘vimnous heroes. 

he former excite deteflation and abhorrence,«, ‘asi the Jatter ins 

{pire us with refpect, and a defire of imitating their examples. 
_ © Opportunities for exciting our admiration 6ught, therefore, 
never to be neglected by artifts: and thofe opportunities will. offer 
themfelves, wherever great actions and great eharaéters can be dif- 
played; in epic poems, in tragedies, in odes;-in hiftorical pic- 
i by portraits, by ftatues, and in the. anore felemn. kinds. of 
mufic. . 

¢ An artift who would raife admiration, mult not only be aé- 
quainted with the fources of admiration, but Be himfelf fulteptible 
of great thoughts and fublime fentiments; for this degree f-" 
fect is unattainable by common artifts! Let thofe;whovaremot ina- 
turally endowed with greatnefs of foul, to Whom -alb nature: jets. 
and {miles; for whom all human events and tranfaétions are: ob. 
jeéts of jocularity; who for ever roam in, queft of wit,and fan- 
ciful {ports ; who are more affeéted by a delicate flower or apiéa- 
fant vale, than by impetuous cataracts or craggy pect raat, 3 let 
thefe never attempt to raife our admiration. iA 

Thofe, on the mong who are naturally fateeptible of. great 
ideas or emotions, will, by an attentive contemplation of the 

reateft natural and moral objects, by an habitual. exerci in ¢0n- 
fed dering every thjng on its grandeft fide, by converfing with great 
men, and by an affiduous and ferious ftudy of the: ve. imeit 
works of art, be the better enabled to excite os aad by their 
own performances. ae 
[ To be continued. | Gigho aesia sg 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





14. Hifterie Romane Res Memorabilcs, 1270. Paris. 


A Judicious abitra& of the Hiftory of'Rome, from i its foundation 
tothe Death of Augnftus, confilting of felect. paflages from 


Livy, Florus, Salluf, and Paterculus. 
Hh 2 a5. |c- 
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4680 (i Kok tion Anrrerét & 
45. Joannis Michatlis Loreiz. Elog, ct Hiforiarum Prof. Publ. Ta- 
Temporam Fatorumque Orbis Terra, Editio altera, au&a @ 
multion emendata, Argentorati. — ~e | 
- This very coneife. and elaborate. work. confifts of two parts; of 
which the firk gives us an exact chronological enumeration of the 
mot rem events from: whe Creation to the beginning of the 
Chriftian zra; and the fecond, the principal facts from that pe- 
riod to' the reign of Charlemagne, or the year $00, Nie 
26. Ejufd. Tabule Temporum Fatorumque Germania. Folie. Argen- 
“torati. eoanernt 
- Drawn up with the fame precifon and accuracy as, the preceding 
per formance. aside 


37. Effai far les Marées aux Greves du Mont $. Michel. Par M, le 
onnier, ae Academie Royale des Sciences. 8vo. Paris. 


A valuable addition to the Théory of Tides. | 


*3. Viede Mayie de M&ilicis, Princefe de Tolcane, Reine. de France 
'.. de Navarre, 3 vois. $v Paris.” —°~ | 
#ippears tobe an exact, impartial, and well written hiktory of 
that famous queen, : wav a 
: 19. Almanach de Santé. 1zmo. Paris. aie 
This Almanac contains inftructions. for the prefervation of 
health, and for the conduét of patients during the: frit days of 
ficknefe, with a choice colleétion of rules, remarks, cautions, &¢, 
for the ufe of travellers, - .. | ; 


20. Elemens de Chirurgie, en Latin et en ee gs avec des atv’, 
Par M. Sue le jeune. Prévét difigné du College de Chirurgie. sve, 
Paris. wee | | ' 
Thefe rudiments are defigned as an Introduction to M-: de la 
Baye's Principes de Ghirurgie, @nd appear to be well adapted to 
that purpofe. The French part has alfo been printed feparately. 


231. La Philojophie des Papeurs, ou’ Lettres raifounées Pune jolie Femme 
fur PUfage des Symptomes Vaporeux. 300. “Lavlanne. 


An indifferent fatire on the prefent- manners and fathions. of the 


French. a) 
22. Voyages Métallirziques, ou Recherches et Obferwations fir les Mines 
& Fer es dé Fer, la Fabrication del Acier, celle du Fer blanc, et pla- 
Jeurs, Mines de Charbon de Terve, faitsdepuis 1757, jufgues & com- 
pris »769, &n Allemagne, Sueic, Norwece, Angleterre, & Ecoffe ; 
Suivi d'un Mémoire fur la Circulation det Air dans kes Mines, & 
d'une Notice de la Furifprudence des Mines de Chaiborn dans le Pays 
dv Liége, la Province de Limbotrg; & le Comté de Namur. Par 
feu -M. Jars, de f Academie des Sciences de Paris, Ge. ato. (awitk 
plates.) Paris. 
The late MrJars had fpent a very confiderable portion of his 
fhert life, in vifiting the mines of feveral countries, by order of 
the French government. The refult of his laborious and ufeful 
‘@bfervations is comprifed in fixteen memoirs, which are Collected 
“in this volume, and publifhed by his brother. 
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25» Speater’s Fairy Queen anempied in Blank Ferfer. Console 
_ Se. We WIR. ino y Shey, BW vate 

wrt work, we are —— - —— undertaken with a view te . 
. render the poem of the Fairy more: intelligible, by - 
divefting it of its ancoath and obfolete po ares reeds 
<mbarraffing to many readets, The defign is certainly worthy 
of approbation, and in refped& to execution the author is juitly 
eatitled ¢o praife. He has thrown the ‘artificial ‘fruGure of | 
Spenfer’s ftanzas into eafy and agreeable ation. What 
the Fairy Queen lofes of the ue in this sranfmutation, is 
amply Cecniad by the facility with which it will now be 
underftood ; for at the fame time that the verfe is modernized, 
the imagery and fentiments are preferved, That our readers 
may be enabled to judge of the work, we thall prefent them 


with an extra. | 


* No more my mufe her thepherd’s weeds fhall wear, 
But change her oaten pipe for trumpets load, 
And fing of noble deeds which long have flept 
Fierce wars and faithful loves thal! grace my ; 
Come, Holy Virgin! chiefeft of the Nine, 
Affit my genius and infpire my theme. 
A gentle knight was ridimg of the plaia, 
In mighty arms and fiiver thield array'd, 
Wherein a ‘d old dints of deepeft wounds; - 
His angry feed chiding the as bit 
Difdain'd the curb: a valiant knight he feem’d, 
Fer noble deeds and fierce encounters form'd, . 
Upon his breaft he bore a. bloody cress, - 
The dear rememb’raace of his dying Lord, : 
Whom ‘he ader’d as living evermore ; . 
The mark adorn’d his thield; emblem of Hope 
Which in HIS heip he had: in deed and word . 
Faithful he was; yet feem'd oft’times afraid ; 
Fearful he feem'd yet dreaded was hy all : 
Bound on a mighty enterprize, conferr’d 
By Gloriana, queen of Fatry-Land : 
He long’d to prove his valour on his foe 
A dragon harrible: befide him rode . 
A virtuous lady on a frow- white fteed, 
Herfelf much fairer, veil’d her beauties were, 
And coverd with a mourning robe, as ome 
That inly pin'd from. fome pepe eT i 
A milk-white lamb fhe led, that emblem feem'd' 
Of her pure felf ; defcended from old kings 
That late had &retch’d their fceptres o'er the world, 
Till that foul fend fore rawag’d all the land, 
And caf them out from all their old domains s 
Them to avenge, this knight from far the brought, 
And him compell’d with the conftraints of virtue 
To rid her of her foe. And as they went 
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47° Montury CAratrocur 
-. The day with clouds was fuddenly o’ercaft, 
And angry Jove an hideous ftorm of rain 
So {wiftly pour’d into his lover’s. lap, 
_ That ev'ry traveller a thelter fought.” 
‘Should thts Canto be approved of, ‘the whole work, which is 
already fit for the prefs, will be publithed, and comprifed in 


one neat pocket volume. %As it is highly probable, that the de- 


fign will be carried into execution, we would recommend to the 
ingenious author’s-confideration, whether it would not be advife- 
able.to divide the cantos into paragraphs, and more frequent ftops; 
as the uninterrupted progreffion of the poem, in its prefent form, 
is rather unfavourable to the eafe of the reader, which isa 


principal objeé of ‘his attention. | 
24. Godfrey of Bulloign; or the Gierufalemme Liberata ef 


Torquato Taflo, abridged and altered, Inferibed to Lady , 


Me*e, 80, 3s. Dodfley. | 

We are told, in an advertifement prefixed to this poem, that 
the author had a mind to ‘try if he could put together thofe 
parts of Taffo’s Jerufalem which afforded him the moft enter- 
tainment, and form a little poem of them which might not be 
unentertaining to others. Now we muft own, that it would in 
our opinion have been much better, had he not had fuch a mind ; 
as, however acceptable his poem might have been, had it been 
an origina] ; the recollection of the many fine paflages which 
he has omitted muft render the prefent poem unentertaining. 
Indeed, a reader of tafte will fearcely be able to fee coolly fo 
noble a poem as the Jerufalem Delivered mutilated according to 
the fancy of atranflator. ‘The leffer variations from’the text 
of the original are innumerable, bat we thall mention fome of 
the more important. 

Aladine’s fpeech at the conclufion of Book I. in which he 
threatens to maflacre all the Chriftians in Jerufalem, our author 
has chofen to omit, although it is ftrongly expreffive of the mo- 
narch’s fury. 


‘ While thus the tyrant bent his thoughts to arms, 
Ifmene join’d him, fam’d for potent charms,” 
js all that is here given us, inftead of the following excellent de- 
{cription of Ifmene. : 


¢ Mentre il Tiranno s’apparecchia 4 Varmi, 
Soletto Ifmeno un di gli s’‘apprefenta. 
Iimen, che trar di fotto ai chiuft marmi 
.Pud carpo eftinto, e far, che fpiri, e fenta: 
If{men, che al fuon de’ mormoranti Carmi | 
Sin ne la reggia fua Pluto f{paventa, 
Ei fudi Demon: ne gli empi uffici impiega, 
Pur come fervi, e gli difcioglie, e lega.’ 

The epifode of Olindo and Sophronio is entirely omitted ; as 
is Alete’s artful {peech to Godfrey, when he brought the fultan’s 
embafly. ‘B. Il, 

* The golden trumpet blew’—is all we have of the following 
beantiful ftanza : 

* Chi 
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* Chiama gli habitator de ombre eterne © °° 9 

_ Il rauco fuon de ja Tartarea tromba: © igi Sa 
Treman le {paciofe atre caverne, : yiodg ant Aste y 
Et l'aer cieco 4 quel rumor rimbomba:  .~” |! mid dale 


Ne ftridendo cosi da le‘fuperne 
Regioni del Cielo il folgor piomba : 
Ne fi {coffa giamai trema laterra, — 
Quando i vapori in fen gravida ferra.” weve 
In comparing the animated fpeech of Pluto in the original 
with the following tranflation, ai will fee how. much ~ 
the latter is inferior. | S éadek 


‘ Illuftrious lords and friends, by whom I fway 
The eaftern realms, ev'n to the rifing day | i’ 


How long unaétive will you here remain, 
Nor ftrive the weftern armies to reftrain, 


is ha OF 


.7 y/ rea 


‘That now no obftacle in Afia find, ' ety” i 
And foon their conquefts will extend to Inde ¥ ap | 
Shall I no longer call thofe kingdoms mine ? _ 4 


Incenfe no more be offered at my fhrine ; 
Defend your honour, and forbid fuch fhame, 
Enkindle all your virtue to a flame. 
Now, princes, hear what counfel I propofe, 0 
To guard the Orient, and diftrefs our foes : | . 
Let fome to Solima direét their courfe, 
Deftroy the Chriftian camp by fraud or force : 
Others their flight to fair Damafcus wing, 
And urge that old aftrologer, the king, 
To fend his niece, fo fkill’d in magic charms, 
With beauty’s bloom t’oppofe the rage of arms; 
The fierceft hearts ftill own {weet beauty’s pow’r, 
And foon, I truft, Armida will adore. 
So when arrive the Calif’s hofts combin‘d, 
A certain,, eafy conqueft they will find, at g 
O’er chiefs grown liftlefs, and averfe to fight, | * 

’ Diffolv’d in love, and foften’d with delight :— . | 
But I with words detain your virtue here, : iT 
Your fparkling eyes your gen'rous flame declare.” 


Our author, omiting the greateft part of the fifth book, pro- 
ceeds to Argante’s challenge ; but omits the propofal which that 
warrior makes to his fovereign, that the fate of the war fhould 
be determined by the event of the duel, and his farcaftical re- 
ply, on being told of the affiftance which was expected. 

Otho’s fight with Argante is paffed over without notice 5 and 
the confli€t in Erminia’s mind, whether fhe fhould venture.to 
vifit Tancred, is contraéted to, es 

‘ Yet love and honour long divide her heart ; : 
Love at the length prevail’d.’ : 


In the relation of Erminia’s meflage to Tancred, the. tranf- 
lator fays, that when her *fquire delivered it, . Eb: 


‘ With joy the hero heard, and fill'd his hand with gold. 
The original fays only, baa 


7 
; or~* 


“ Che l'ambafciata udi con lieto volte.” soqga @ 
Hh - The 
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ant. Mestur®y Catanog wut. 


_ The old man with wbom Ermivia refides after her fight, tells, 
jn the original, the flory of bis retreat from the great world, 
which, it is there faid, pleafed ber much, and inclined her to ftay 
with him. In the tranffation he is only faid to have been a fhep- 
herd. | i | . 

When Argante returns to the fight, the confternation of the 
Chriftians (their braveft champions. having been. ,led away. by 
Armida, and Tancied having followed Erminia) fords fub- 
jeét for fome fine tanzas. The offer which, on obferving theirfear, 
Godfrey makes of fighting the Pagan, and the objection of old 
count Raimond, who propofes to go in his ftead, and enumerates 
his former deeds, produces a fine effet. On Raimond’s propo- 
fal, many others offer themfelves, and it becomes neceffary to catt 
lots, when Raimond, who infifted that, old as he was, his name 
fhould be put into the vafe with the reit, to the great joy of 
the army, is the .perfon on whom. the lot falls. Ku this the 
tranflator comprifes in two lines, 


* Tancred now abfent, ftrait the lots were thrown, 
And count Ratonde claim'd the fight his own.’ 
The eighth book is entirely omitted. 


When the fury Ale&to excites Solyman to attack Godfrey, 
Taffo makes her appear to him in the habit of an old warrior, 
who had followed him into exile, 


mah, A coftui viene Aletto: e da lei tolto 
E 'l fembiante d'un huom d’antica etade. - 
Vota di fangue, empie de crefpe il volto, 
Lafcia Barbuto jl lahro, el mento rade: 
Dimottra jl capo in junghe tele avvolto ; 
La vefte oltra’] ginocchio al pit gli cade ; 
La fcimitarra al fiance, el’ tergo carco 
De la faretra, e’ ne Je mani ha f area.’ 


This paffage the tranflator has changed as follows; with what 
propriety we leave our readers to devermine. | 


‘ To him Aftarte came, in fhape and mien 
Like Fatima, his haughty emprefs-queen : 
Her beauteous brows a splendid turban bound, 
Purfled with pearls, and rubies fet around. 
crimfon velt with gold brocade the wore, 
And at ber back a golden quiver bore, 
Witb her black eyes his perfon the furvey‘d, 
And thus with bluthes of difdain the faid.’ 


The firft attack on the Chriftian camp is not noticed, and, 
jn the defcription of Godfrey’s preparations for defence, is a 
yerfe which feems to have been inferted for the fake of com- 
pleting the rhyme. : 

- ¢ But Godfrey now, who at the firft alarms, 
Had ftarted up and fheath'd his limbs in arms; 
Soon in battalion rang'd a gallant throng, 
And numbers join’d him, as he march’d along : 
And thus augmented to a pow'rful force, 


F oppofe the Turkith king he takes his courfe, 
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The nutibers-are here {aid to have hiav as hag e205 
akng aks he henpey =a th mal The crigiaal 
n odfrey. 
ha Giafone Sermate, « taddaleo wn rh as 
Drapello ba ia con lor s’ é mofig.” — 
To the tenth w et Ifmene appears to Solyman like an 
old man, and offers to convey him to Aladin, ‘Solyman doabts 
of his being able to perform it, but accepts the 
and is fafely conveyed through the air in a chariot. tranf- 


lator makes ; Sbeette tell Solyman immediately who ‘he is; which | 
deftroys the agreeable fafpeece: in which she reader: AEE aTe i 
‘been held, » 

‘Our readers will excufe our not reciting. the variations whith: 
we have obferved in the. remaining half of the poem. Thefe 
we have noted will fuffice as.a fpecimen of the manner in which 
this-abridgment and alteration 1s performed. With refpeét to 
the vesfification, we meet with many paffages well executed, al- 
though fometimes we find the writer a little negligent. 

25- Poems written by Mr. William Shakefpeare. 8ve. 35. Evans, 

The reputation of Shakefpeare’is too well eftablithed to ren- . 
der any criticifms neceffary on this produCtion. We thall there-- 
fore only inform our readers, that this is a complete and. 
edition of his poems, orpamented with the head of the agthor 
beautifully engraved. 

26. The Theorifts.. A Satire. » the Autbor of Medico-Maftixe 
4to, ts. Kearfly. 

The author here fatirifes the im tr ufe of theory in the 
practice of phyfic, which is expofed in a dialogue between the 
poet and his friend. As he feems to have a redundan y-of bile, 
it might be injurious to his conftitution were he to reftrain his 
poetical evacuations; our advice therefore is, that he dif 

¢ the peccant matter occafionally, though it fhould prove of- 
feniive to Reviewers, and inoffenfive to thofe upon whom it is 
difcharged. 
27- The Graces: A Pattical Epifile, asin a Gentleman to bis 
Son. 4to. 1s. Flexney. « 

A burlefque on certain celebrated Letters, and-not defticute of. 
humour. 

28. Adam’s Tail ; 3; or the Firfi Mutamorphofis. 4te. 15. 64. Bell. 

We thould judge with too much rigour did we net admit 
this Metamorphofis to a place among the productions. of ha- 
sour and pleafantry, though fometimes the imagery is rather in 
delicate, 

NOVEL &. 
29. The Modern Fine Gentlemen. A Novel 2 vols, vime.’ 5s: 
Jewd. Lowndes. 

Of- the various novels which we have lately perufed, The 
Modern fine Gentleman is far from being the moft exception- 
able. Its characters are tolerably well fapported ; its incidents 


are natural and amafing.; andit contains nothing in the leaft of- - 


fenfive to decency and good manners. 
306 Ideal 
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30. Ideal Trifles. Publifbed by a Lady. 12m0. 33, Boofey.* 
‘A colleétion of letters, faid to have been the real correfpon~ 
dence of a fociety of friends, indifferently written, and little 


interefting. 
EE Ws ye fety cee ees he 





38. American Independence the Intereft-and Glory of Great Britain. 


In a Series of Letters to the Legiflature. 8vo0. 18.64. Wilkie. 


The letters contained in this pamphlet have formerly been | 


publifhed at different times. They are rather declamatory than 


argumentative, and the author contends for the. independence » 


of America in a greater latitude than the generality of her moft 
zealous advocates have pleaded. In our opinion, his reafons 


* 


are of too inconfiderable weight to give any degree of plaufi+ 


bility to the propofition he advances. 
32. A Letter from a Virginian to the Members of the Congre/s te 


be beld at Philadelphia, on the firft of September, 1774. "8v0. 


1s. Wilkie. : ade 

‘The author of this Letter, in a warm and fenfible addrefs, ex- 
horts the delegates to condu& their deliberations with coolnefs 
and difcretion, on the important occafion of their afflembly, 


' which, according as the meafures they propofed were prudent — 


or pernicious, might terminate either in a falutary accommo- 


dation with Great Britain, or in the ruin-of America. He par-_ 


ticalarly advifes them to preferve their minds from being heated © 


with the f{pirit of party, or mifled by falfe reprefentations. 
The Letter recommends prudent and moderate meafures from 


all the arguments which can be fuggelted by a regard to the in- 


tereft of both countries. 
33. An Appeal to the Fuftice and Interefis of the People of Great 
Britain, im the prefent Di/putes with America. 8vo. 15. 64. 


Almon. 
In this pamphlet, the right of the Britifh legiflatare to tax 


America is again examined, upon the fame allegations which. 


have already been fo often advanced .on. the fubje&; and the 
author zealoufly maintains that the parliament has not the 
fmalleft pretenfions,to.fuch a right, confiftently with the prin- 
ciples of the conftitution. It is to be obferved, however, that 


he has not invalidated the force of the arguments which are | 


roduced in fupport of that right, from its having been exerted 
yn former periods without any complaint on the part of the 
Americans, or fo much as the leaft fuggeftion of its illegality. 
This is undoubtedly a point of great confequence in a fair and 


candid difcuffion of the controverfy, fince the fyftem of, our. 


laws is founded on precedents.as well as on pofitive ftatutes. 
34- A Letuer toa Member of Parliament on the prefent unbappy 
Dijpute between Great Britain and her: Colonies. 8v0. 15. 
Walter. : 
This writer is a zealous opponent of the claim maintained by 
the Americans in refpect to the right of impofing taxes. He 


fire- 
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ftrenuoufly contends that the firft emigrants from Britain to 
America were as much ander the authority of parliament in 
every act of legiflature, in which he maintains taxation to be ° 


included, as thofe of- their fellow-fubje&ts who remained at * 


home; and that when the firft emigration took place, there” 
was a tacit and implied condition on the part of the emig | 
** That they would continue to ai, as they would have done, bad 
they remained inbabitants within the realm of Britain.” He af- 
firms that the law of nature and nations, the common fenfe of - 
mankind, and the reafon of the thing, all concur in eftablifhing 
this doétrine, and that it would be the height of ignorance ‘to. 
tolerate colonies on any other terms. This being the ftate of) 


the cafe, he maintains that the pofterity of thofe emigrants as © 


this day can claim no rights, privileges, or immunities, but 
fuch as their anceftors enjoyed. | otiet 
He then proceeds to enquire, what change has been wrought : 
in their political fituation fince their departure, either by grants” 
from the crown, or by parliamentary conceflions. With refpe&’ 
to the former, he obferves, that the king could not grant more ° 
power than he poffeffed, the rights of the legiflative power not - 
_ being at the difpofal of the executive. In regard.to parliament-_ 
ary conceffions he infifts, that the fupreme power of parliament. 
has been either exprefsly or tacitly announced in every grants” 
charter, or public inftrument ifflued by the crown, from the ori-: 
ginal fettlement>of Englifh plantations. To this purpofe he* 
cites feveral aéts of parliament, by fome of which the right of ' 
impofing taxes upon the commodities of the plantations was’ 
actually exercifed, fo early as the time of Charles II. and in’ 
almoft all the fubfequent reigns. The colonifts, he fays, com-’ 
lain that we tax them without their confent ; but if this ob.’ 
yeétion be folid and fubftantial, he obferves that it muft hold 
with equal force againit every act of the Britith legiflature, as 
well as in refpect to taxes ; it being a fundamental - principle in: 
our conftitution, that no man is bound by any law to which he 
does not give his confent. As the refult of the various argu-’ 
ments he produces, the author concludes with obferving, that 
either America muft recognize the legiflative power of this king-’ 
dom in its full latitude, or fet themfelves up as independent ftates, 


35- Letters.on the Spirit of Patriotifm: on the Idea of a Patviee. 
King: and on the fiate of Parties, at the Acceffion of King’ 
George she firfl. A new Edition. /mall 8vo. 356 Davies. ° 


To this edition the editor has prefixed a dedication to E. 
Burke, eig. a preface, the character of the author by lord Chef- 
terfield and lord Orrery, and Mr. Pope’s addrefs to lord B. ia 
his Efflay on Man. Lord Chefterfield fpeaks of thefe Letters 
with the higheft applaule *. 


- 





* Let. 357,-dated Dec. 12, 1749- wre “ 
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** I have fent you, fays he co his fon, lord Bolingbroke’s 
book, which he publihhed about a year,ago, I defire that you 
will read it over and over again, with particular attention to 
the ftyle, and co all thofe beauties. of oratory, with which it 
is. adorned, Till I read that. book, [I canfefs.I did not 
kpow all the extent and powers of the Knglifh language.” . 


DIV «In rr yer 


. A Sermon on Chriftmas-Day, almcft Fourteen Hundred Yeats 

ald, of that famous Father ‘A the Greek Charch, St. Chryfofiom ; 
tranflaiea from the Greek, and never before publifoed in our 
Pangnstt To which és prefix’d the Life of the Author. 8s. 
1s. Bew. ! 

The Life of Chryfoftom is extrafted from Cave’s Lives of the 
Fathers. The Sermon is faid to be colleéted from four of Chry- 
foftom’s difcourfes on Chriftmas-day. How the tranflator has 
managed the original, we have not examined. We have indeed 
confidered fuch an examination as a ufelefs enquiry. For this 
Sermon is of all the rhapfodies we ever read, the moft incoherent 
and nonfenfical. ‘The reader fhall judge for himfelf. 

* Come then, [my brethren] and fince our heavenly fpring, 
is rifen upon us from the virgin’s womb, and hath difpers’d the 
cold and flormy clouds of the devil, and hath awaken’d ‘the 
fleepy hearts of men by hig divine rays from the fruit of igno- 
rance unto heavenly and bieffed glory, let us fharpen our vo-~ 
derftanding! Bur the birth of Chrift ftops the courfe of my 
tongue, and attracts the glittering Divinity to itfelf! for when 
I,bring to my fight the babe born of the virgin, and the virgin 
conceiving without man, and, after her delivery, ftill being a 
virgin, I am much perplex’d at the work! and not finding the 
mannerof it, 1 feal it with faith. For how? Is it not truly 
wonderful, and (urpafling all underitanding, that a virgin 
fhould bring forth, and be found a virgin after delivery ? 

‘ Behold, therefore, a vilible and invifible myfery ! com- 
prehenfible and incomprehenfible! that may be felt, and yet 
not found! for who hath not feen and apprehended both: the 
child and mother? and yet, whoever fees the virgin mother, 
and the babe, a child of the virgin, findeth a myftery much 
perplexing bim! O truly a myftery! heavenly and earthly! 
feen, and yet doth not appear! for fo great was Chrift, who 
was born this day! heavenly, as to his divine nature, and 
earthly, as to bis human! vifble, as to the fieth ; invifible,'as 
to, the {piri ! comprehenfible, as to the body, incomprehenfible 
as to reafon! but Chrift indeed, being God, is all-powerful ! 
O virgin mother, of the virgin babe! O holy child of the un- 
marry’d mother! O bufh! which Mofes faw burning in the 
Mount, and yet not burnt up! O ftone! which Daniel faw 
hewn out of the mountain without the hand of man! where are 
fall our} lovers of curiofity? let them tell us, how a virgin, 
without map, brought forth.a babe, and having brought forth, 

»s was 
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was {yet} uncorrupted’! but if the manner is unfearchable, fince 
the birth was of the Spirit: how much more fo is this unfpeale- 
able birth by the Father of the Word, ie. our Saviour,’:~ 

We affure our readers, that*we have’ nos felegted this 
asone more exceptionable than the reft. Jt is the fri wht 
prefented itfelf.. And we do not-wifh to injure ‘either the 
venerable father or his tranflator. Y sified 
37. Hints from a Minifter to bis Curate for. the Management of bis 
, Par:fo. 12m. 6d. Rivington, © °° 
Archbithop Secker, in one of his difcourfes, ‘or his chargé: 
to the clergy, has made the following obfervation: **, The mai 
fupport of piety and morals confifts in the parochial labour 
the clergy. if this country is to be preferved from utter pro. 
Bigatendie and tuin, it muft be 6y.rbeir means. And they. cat 
not lofé their influence, but in a great meafare, by their wo 
faule.’? v9 | 19) & is - 
‘The author of this publication feems to have been of the 
fame opinion with Secker. But being obliged, ‘by a precari 
ftate of Wealth, and fome other circamftances, to tiv® the preate 
part of theyear at a diftance from his a ® has thrown 
They are drawa 






together thefe Hints, for the afe of his curate. They are ¢ 
up with great plainnefs and fimplicity, and confit of pradtical 
inftru@ions concerning preaching, catechifing, confirmation, 
baptifm, the facrament, the vifitation of the fick, and every 
other branch of the clerical office. , en eee ee 
/ ‘The author appears to be a confcientious parochial clerpy- 
man, animated by a fincere defire of discharging his duty faith- 
fully, and promoting fobriety, regularity, virtue, and religion 
among his parifhioners. ay 
~ MISCELLANEOUS. ., 
38. The Works of Mr. Gedrge Lillo ; with fome Account of bis 
Life. 2 Vols. Suvo. 6s. beards. Davies.) +>»: 
To this publication the editor has prefixed the life of Mir. 
Lillo s from which we fhall extra two or threé of the mot 
material circumfances. 1 1 eS 
Lillo’ was born near Moorfields, in the year 1693. He was 
the fon of a Dutch jeweller, and purfued’ his fathdr’s bafnefs 
in that neighbourhood, for many years, with an unblemithed 
charaéer.  In-his religious principles he was a proteftant dif- 
fenter; but by no means of a four, or puritanical’ caft. ’ He 
was tlrongly attached to thé mufes, yet feemed to have haid it 
down as a maxim, that poetry thould always ‘be calcdlated to 
promote morality and reitgion.—He died on the 3d ef Septem- 
ber, 1779, in the forty-feventh year-of’ his age. ~ me 
_ His dramatic pieces, of which this is a complete edition, are 
eight in number, under the following titles. oe 
I. Silvia, or the Country Burial. A ballad“opera, in imita- 
tion of the celebrated Beggar’s Opera*. This piece was ated 
at the theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, in 1730. 


“, OF 





* The Beggar's Opera was firit acted in 17278, 
a “Tt, The 
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~ II. The London Merchant ; or the Hiftory of George Barna 
_well. This excellent tragedy was performed at the Theatre- 
Royal, in Drury-Lane, in 1731 *, with great applaufe. <‘ As 
it was founded on a-well known Ballad, many of the critics of 
that time, who went to the firft reprefentation of it, formed fo 
contemptible an idea of the piece,'that they bought up many 
hundred copies of the old fong, in order to draw comparifons 
between that and the play. But the merit of the play foon got 
the better of this contempt, and prefented them with {cenes, 
written fo truly to the heart, that they were compelled to fub- 
mit to the power of fympathy, to throw afide their ballads, and 
take out their handkerchiefs.’ ' 

Ill. The Chriftian Hero. This play was performed at the 
theatre in Drury-lane, in 1734. Its Bede On the hiftory of 
the famous George Caftriot, king of Epirus and Albania. The 
name of Scanderbeg was given him by the Turks; and is the 
fame, by which Alexander the Great is known amongft them. 

1V. The Fatal Curiofiry. A tragedy aéted with fuccefs.at 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, in 1736.. The plot is 
taken from private life. An unhappy old man, and_ his wife, 
who lived at. Penryn in Cornwall, impatient under their mif- 
fortunes, and rendered defperate by extreme poverty, murder 
their gueft, a failor juft returned from the Indies, for the fake 
of his wealth. Upon examination, the murdered perfon proves 
to be their own fon.—This piece, which confifts of only three 
acts, contains fome very fine {cenes of intermingled remorfe, ten- 
dernefs, horror, and defpair. ! 

V. Marina. A piece of three als, performed at the theatre’ in 
Covent-Garden, in 1738. It is taken from a tragedy attributed 
to Shakefpeare, intitled, Pericles Prince of Tyre. 

VI. Elmerick, or Juftice Triumphant; acted at Drury-lane 
Theatre, in 1735. * The fuccefs, fays the editor, was much 
greater than was expected from a tragedy written on fo fimplea 
plan, and with fo antiquated, though fo excellent a moral, as 
the necefiity of .univerfal and impartial juftice. It had novelty 
at leaft to recommend it. It was bold, as well as hazardous, in 
the poet, to introduce a fcene, where Elmerick, intrufted by 
his prince [Andrew II. king of Hungary] with the government 
of a kingdom, makes ufe of his delegated power againft the 
queen, and puts her to death for an injury committed againft 
his own wife.’ : 

VII. Britannia and Batavia. A Mafque, written on the 
marriage of the princefs royal, with his highnefs the prince of 
Orange, 1734 +- Wedo not know upon what authority it is 
aferibed to Mr. Lillo. 

* C. Cibber fays, Barnwell was printed in 1730, and Silvia in 1931. 

+ The publither, who is Lillo’s biographer, tells us, that * Lillo 
had a great veneration for the late prince of Wales, and exerted 
- his poetical {kill, in a ma(que called Britannia and Batavia, on the 
marriage of his royal highnefs to the princefs of Saxe-Gotha.’ But 
on that occafion, what bad Britannia to do with Batavia? Or, with 
what propriety could Lillo {peak of ‘ Anna beftow'd on Naffau?” 
The editor's pen is too rapid: Canis feflinans caces parit catules, 
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_. VIII. Arden of Feverfhamy This play is founded ona true 
hiftory of one Arden, a gentleman of Feverfliam, inthe reign 
of Edward VI. who was murdered by ithe contrivance’ of’ his 
wife, and one Mofby her paramour, who hired) two ruffians of 
the names of Black Williand Shak-bag, to‘kill him, as he was 
- playing a game at tables with the faid'Mofby. The fact is re- 
lated by Holingthead and Baker.: This play was firit brought 
upon the ftage in 1762* ; but though much applauded, was a 

only once. A tragedy upon the‘ fame fabje& was publithed 
about the year 1599; but as we have’ never, feen it, we do not 
know that Lillo was indebted to it for eitherchis plot or his cha- 
raéters, The tragedy before us has all the marks of an origi- 
nal produdtion, the pathos of Barnwell and the Fatal Curiofity. 


39. Farther Proceedings in Fabrigas and’ Moftyn: with the Ri- 
cord verbatim, and the Arguments of Counfel before the Court of 
King’s Benth on the Bill of Exceptions, on Tuelday, the 1 5:6 
of November, 1774. folio. zs. Kearfly. gy 
Of the former Proceedings in this caufe, we gave an. ac. 
count-in our Review for December, 1773- Since that time it 
has been carried into the. Court of King’s Bench upon a Writ 
of Error, and’is ordered to ftand for anothér argument, _. 
o. The Genuine S. eech of Lord Mansfeld, im géving the F. 

s ment of the he of -King’s-Bench, oz Monday, November 
28, 1774, in the Caufe of Campbell, againf# Hall, refpeai 
the King’s Letters Patents, of the 20th of july, 17543 for rai 
ing a Duty of Four aud an Half per Cent.om all the Exports 
from the Ifland of. Grenada. 3vo. 23, Kearfly. . , 
The queftion at the determination of which this {fpeech was 

delivered, involved a point of the moft ry fap confequence 

to the prerogative of the crown on the one fide, and the liberty 

of the fubjeét on the other; and_ it attracted fo much the pub- 

lic attention, that thé decifion in favour of the plancff has not 

only given general Gusta, but placed in the ftrongeft light 
the unbiaffed integtity of the noble judge and his coadjutors 

by whom the caufe was determined. May the difpenfers. of 

our laws continue to the lateft ages to be actuated by the fame 

glorious principles of juftice and independence? 

41. The Hiftory of Wales. Written originally in Britihh, dy Ca- 
radoc of Lhancarvan, Englifoed by Dr. Powell, and augmented 
by W. Wynne, Fellow of Jefus College, Oxon. To which is 
addid a Deferipticn of Wales, by Sir John Price, 4 mew 
Edition, greatly improved and enlarged, with Pedigrees of 'Fa- 
milies. 8v0. 5s. 3d. in boards. Grins, Strand. ”- 
Various editions of the Hiftories of England, Scotland, and 

Treland; have of late years been publithed, ‘while that of Wales 

has been in a great meafure neglected. The public, therefore, 

and particularly the gentlemen of Wales, are obliged to the 
editor for reprinting a new and handfome edition of Caradoc, 
augmented by Wynne. vy: ae 





uy 


* See Crit. Rev. vol. xv. p. 133. 
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420 An Obfervation on the Difign of elie anhual Exami= 


--» mations at Cambridge. - 8ve. No ifher’s Name, 
Several plans for annual examinations have been offered 
the univerfity of Cambridge. Moft of the projeétors: having 

ded ppon a notion, that there is {ome great defect’in the 
prefent fyftem of education; and others having afferted, that 
«* an almof univerfal inattention to every fpecies of ufefut li- 
tefature prevails in all orders of youth ‘in the univerficy,” the 
author of this pamphlet endeavours to fhew, that the ch 
of inattention is a groundie(scalumny; and that the bufinefs of 
education, both as to government and inftru@tion, is conducted 
with more fuccefs, in the manner it has been conduéted for 
fome ages, under. the domeitic difcipline of .each college, than 
it could be under the dircétiou of the fenate,—~The exercifes, the 
examinations, and the petitions for degrees, are at prefent, re- 
ferred by the laws and cultoms of the univerfity to the whole 
body ; and this the obfervator thinks fufficient. 


43- The Rival Ball Rooms, or, a Colleion of all the Pisces, pub-. 


during the Di/putes about fettling the Public Amujiments, in. the 

Autumn Seafon, 1774. 12mo. 1s, Newbery... .... 3, 

While the newfpapers of the metropolis teem with political 
controverfies, thofe of Bath appear not to be void of dilpares of 
a different nature. It cannot be fuppofed that the fettling of 
the amufements, even in that elegant place of polite refort, 
will prove very: interefting to the public in general; it is 
fufficient therefore to obferve, that the conteft has been main- 
tained with great warmth. We hope, for the fake of the inte- 
reft, as well as the peace of the town, that the animofity of the 
prefent rivalfhip will foon fubfide into a generous emulation for 
promoting the entertainment of the company. " 


DRAMATIC, 

44- The Romance cf an Hour, a Comedy of two A&s, as it is pere 
formed, with univer/al Applaufe, at the Theatre Royal in Cor 
vent-Garden, written by Hugh Kelly, E/g, 8uo. 1:. Kearfly. 
The idea of this Comedy is taken from Marmontel’s: Tale of 

L’ Amitie a l’epreuve; but .Mr. Kelly is fo litle indebted to the 

French production, that the Romance of an Hour may be con- 

fidered ‘as an original compofition. ‘The charatters of Sir 

Hetor Strangeways and Orfon are well imagined, and pro- 

perly fapported ; though we cannot help thinking they are too 

profufe w technical and profeffional. phrafes.On the whole, 
this little piece will not diminith the reputation which Mr. Kelly 
has already acquired. : Pe 

45. The Cobfer: or, a Wife of Ten Thoufand. A Ballad Opera 
In two A@s. Asit it performed at the Theatre Royal, Drusye 
Lane. 8wvo. 15. Becket. ‘ 
This produétion convinces us of the propriety of obferving 

the old maxim, a¢ /uior ultra crepidam. | 
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Abridgement of Man Sweiten’s 
Commentaries on the Aphorifms 
of Boerhaave, vol. I. and Ji. 238 
Account of che late Des Goldfmith’s 
. Unefs, $0 
w= of the tefticles, . 238 
~—=— of the rife, progiefs, and pre- 
fent ftate of the faciety for the 
difcharge and_relief of perfons 
imprifoned for fmall debts, 240 
Adam's tail, or the firft metamor- 


phofis, - ~ 473 
Adams’s young fea-officer’s afiftant, 
128 


Addrefs to proteftant diffenters on 
the approaching election of mem- 
bers of parliament with refped to 
the ftate of public liberty and 
American affairs, 232 

———~ to the public on fuicide, 494 

Aglaura , a tale, ~ 3552 
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' the New Praétice of Phyfic of 
Tho. Marryat, M.D. tranflated 
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Ambulator (the), or ftranger’scom- 

' panion ina tour ropad London, 

ibid. 

American independence the intereft 
and glory of Great Britain, 474 

Analyfis of the. Roman civil law, 
compared with the laws of Eng- 
land, 412 

Anatomy of thehuman gravid uterus 
exhibited in figures, 408 

Anfwer to the queries contained in 

a letter 20 .Dr, Shebbearo, in the 
Public Ledger, Ang. 105 319 

Avlavagyia, or an enquiry into the 
true acceptation or idea of reli- 
gious liberty, 155 

Antimony, obfervations on, 59 

Antiquities of Furnefs, 161 

“pology (Ben Mordecai’s) for em- 
bracing Chriftianity, letters V. 
Vi.and VII. 277 

Appeal (an) to the public, tating 
and confidering the objections to 
the Quebec bill, 77 

—— (an) to reafon, or thoughts 
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free born Britonis, ; nel 
Appeal (an) to ‘the ane: and in- 
terefts of the people of Great 
Britaia, 47. 
Arcandam's afisclogy, -or book 
deftiny, 240 
Arifloy hanes, Aage of, 247 
Arfaces, prinee of Beilis, biponp “f 


Articles of the church of Englondy 
review of fomeof the, §-_ 354 
Afaph’s (bithop of St.) fermon ber 
- fore the fociety for the Propa- 
gation of the Gofpel in foreica 


parts 317 
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Baggs’s tranflation of Pinto's Bfay 
on circulation and credit, with 


annotations, 433 
Ballad (a paftoral), 74 
Banks (Jofeph), Efq. fecond letter 

from Qberea to, 152 


Bayly’s (Dr.) @id Teftament, Eng- 
lith and Hebrew, 378 
Beattie’s (Dr.) minftrel, or progrefe 
of genius, a poem, book H. 35% 
Ben Mordecai’s apology for ¢m- 
bracing Chriftianity, letter Vi 


VI, and Vi. 277 
Bentley's five letters to them that 
feek peace withGod, 2' 
Bermudian (the),apoem, © 7 


Bingham's vindication of the doc- 
trine and liturgy of the church of 
England, 233 

Blacklock's Cue an heroic bat- 
lad, 74 

Blood, enguiry.into the moving pow- 


‘ers employed én the circulation of 


the, 6n 
Book (the) of Common Prayet re- 
formed according to the plan of 
the late Dr. S. Clarke, by Mr, 
Lindfey, a7 
Boflonport- bill,obfervations onthe, 77 
Britannia, a poem, 398 
Britifo empire, prefent fate of the, 
266 

Bulkley’s catechetical exercifes, 156 
Burke's (Me. — atBriftol, 391 


. Cambridge, nnsieten onthe de- 
fign of eftablifhing annual exami- 
nations at, 

ii 


ate 
Camp- 





a 








* Be @ 
Campbell's (Dr.) political furvey of 


Britain, 34, 105, 178 
Canterbury, waiks in and about the 


city of, 308 
Caradoc’s hiftory of Wales, — 479 
Carflares (William), ftate papers 


and letters acdreffed to, 1139; 194 
Catechetical exercifes, 156 
Cattle-keeper’s affiftan’,. 240 
Cement and artificial ftone, pradi- 

cal effay on, 159 
Champétre (la féte) 79 
Chara&er (impartial) of the late 


Dr Goldfmith, 76 
Child of nature improved by chance, 
270 


Caryfoflom’s (St.) fermon on Chrift- 
» Mas day, 476 
Circulation of the blood, inquiry 
into the moving powers employed 
in, 61 
Cobler (the) a ballad opera, 480 
Comedies of Plautus, tranflated into 
blank verfe, vol. V. 237 
Common Prayer bock reformed ac- 
cording to the plan of the late 
Dr. S. Clarke, 27 
Complete florift (the), 160 
Compofition, philofophical and cri- 
tical obfervations on, $1, 187 
Confiderations on the meafures car- 
rying on with refpe& to the Bri- 
tifh colonies in North America, 


316 
Copper, obfervations and expeii- 
ments on the poifon of, 12 


Country juftice (the), a poem, 76 
Cub (the), a fatire, 152 
Curfory remaiks cn tragedy on 


Shakefpeaie, &e. 114 
D. 

Danris’s. (countefs) lady's travels 

into Spain, 255 


Defence of the Confiderations of 
the propriety of requiring fub- 
{cription to ar icles of faith, 80 

De Retz (cardinal) memoirs of, 


397 
Defeription of the four fituations of 
a gouty peifon, 239 


en ——— of the cathedral church 
of Salifbury, 293 
Difcourjes (moral) on Providence, 
&c 251 
Difplay of the feceffion teftimony, 
320 

Divinity of Chrift and his atone- 





E X. 


‘ment the only foundation of the 
Chriftian’s hope, &c. . 994 
Dodd's tranflation of all the pre- 


fcriptions contained in Marryat’s 
New Pra&tice of Phyfic, 239 
Downman's (Dr.) infancy, a poem, 
7% 

E 
Earth and animated nature, hiftory 
of the, 97, 221, 358, 329 
Education, treatile on, 210 
Egypt (ancient), hiftory of, 348 
Ele&ion (the), a mufical inte: bude, 
319 
Elerical philofopher, 443 


Endfield’s (Dr.) obfervations on fi- 
terary property, 130 
England ’s tears, a poem, 319 
Enquiry into the moving powers 
employed in the circulation of the 
blood, 61 
into the true acceptation or 





idea of religious liberty, 355 
Enthufiafm, a \ath at, 394 


Entick’s prefent ftate of the Britith 
empire, - 266 
Effay upon the harmony of language, 





137 
(an) i in favour of quack-medi- 
cines, 158 


—-—— (a practical) on a cement and 
artificial ftone lately re-difcover- 
ed, 159 

—— on genius, 241, 32% 

——=—— on the depravity and co:rup- 
tion of human nature, 347 

‘—-——- (new) on the conftitutional 
power of Great Britain over the 
colonies of America, 390 

—-— on circulation and credit, 433 

Examinations (annual) at Cam- 
bridge, obfervation on the defign 


of eftablifhing, 480 
Exercifes, catechetical, 156 
Exhibition, fentimental, 400 


F 

Fabrigas and Moftyn, farther pro- 
ceedings in that caufe, 479 
Falconer’s (Dr.) obfervations and 
experiments on the poifon of 
copper, 12 
Fatal effe&ts of inconftancy, 383 
Father's legacy to his daughters, 
254 

Faverfoam, hiftory of the town aad 
portof, 3°F 
Female advocate, a poem, 238 
Fite 


























2 § @®D #& &. 
Fete champéire{la) 76 civillaw, compared with the. 4 
Five letters to them that feek peace | of England, 


with God, ) 235 
Floriff, the complete, 160 
Folly, a fatire, 152 
Fortune-teller_ (the) 157 


Four tracts, together with two fer- 
mons, on political and commer- 
cial fubjects, ' 56 

Fox (the), anelegiac poem, 152 

Free and impartial. remarks on the 
letters written by the late earl of 





Chefterfield to his fon, 159 
Freedom, a poem, 6 
French genders, rule for the, %40 
Fugitive mifcellany (the), ibid, 
Furne/s, antiquities of, 161 
Galliard’s odes, = / 93 
Genius, teart of, 75 

» eflay on, 241, 321 
Gentleman and builders director, 
160 

Gerard's (Dr.) effay on genius, 241, 
321 


Glover's (Mr.) fubftance of the 
evidence delivered by the mer- 
chants and traders of London, 
concerned in the trade to Holland 
and Germany, &c, as fummed up 
by him, 78 

Godfrey of Bulloign, or the Gieru- 
falemme Liberata of Taffo, a- 

















bridged and altered, 470 
Gold/mith (Dr.) monody on the 
death of, 76 
— a~————, impartial character 
of, ibid. 

- » account of his 
ilinefs, Bo 

, life of, ibid, 

» hiftory of the earth 
and animated nature, 97, 221, 
258, 329 

ntetatnitnath » Grecian hiftory, 
358 


Goflling’s walk in and about Can- 
terbury, 308 
Graces (the), a poetical epiftle, 473 
Graham (the), an heroic ballad, 74 
Great Britain's right to tax her 
_ colonies placed in the. cleareft 
light, 391 
Grecian hiftory (the), . 358 
Cregory s (Dr.) father’s legacy to 
his daughters, 254 


H. 
Hallifax’s analyGis of the Roman 





Hanway's virtue ia bumble. if iy 


Harmony of language, effay bie 

137 

Harwood (Dr.) of temperance: ae 
intemperance, 

Hacves's account of the late Dr, 


Goldfmith’s illnefs, . _ 8e 
Hebrides, voyage tothe, _. 17 
Helvetius’s child of nature ime 

proved by chance, 270 


Herries’s addre(s to the public on 
fuicide, 394 
Hill's three letters to the rev. f, 
Fletcher, ) : 393 
Hinis from a minifter-to his curate 
for the management of his. parifh, 


477 
Hiftoric proof of the doétrinal Cal- 
vinifm of the church of England, 


; \ 79 
Hiftory of the earth and animated ~ 

nature, Q7, 221, 258, 329 
=———- of the town and port of Fa- 


vertham, : ,  §3°7 
—— of ancient Egypt, 342 
—— (the Grecian) 358 


—— of Wales, 479 
Hooper's (Dr.) rational recreations, 
49, 89 

Hunter's (rev. Tho.) moral dif- 
courfes on Providence,&c. 25% 
(Dr. Wm.) a letter to, from 
Dr. Rowley, 319 
—<——— anatomy of the human 
gravid uterus exhibited in figures, . 


408 
Hufoandry, a new fyttem. of, 





282 
Hypocricy (religious), fermons chief 


ly upon, 308 


Facob’s hiftory of the town and 
port of Faverfham, 307 
Ideal trifies, 474 
Impartial charaétet of the late Dr. 
Gold{mith, 76 
Inconflancy, fatal effects of, 393 
Infancy, a poem, 71 
Infcriptiones antique, plerseque nor 
. dum edite: &c. Cum appen- 
dice. Exfcripfit ediditque. Ricar- 
dus Chandler, . 416 
Intemperance, a ne and) 
158 

Intereft_of the ‘and ma- 
nutactureys of Great Britain, in 
liz the 


~ 


i wp et &. 


* the preferit Gonteft with the colo. 
* fies, ftated and confidered, 421 
lves'’s remarks tipon the Gariano- 


num of the Romans, 398 
Fuflice, a Poa. +. 392 
Lady's travels into Spain, 285 

atenthuftafm, 394 
Laughton’s § (Dr.) biftory of ancient 
‘Egypt, 34! 


‘Leake (Dr.} virdication of the for- 
ceps récommended by him, 400 
Legacy (a father’ 6) to his daughters, 
254 

Better (a) humbly fubmitted to the 
perufal and confideration of ‘he 
electors and people of Engiand, 


~i— to the earl of Chatham, on 


the Quebre bill, ibid. 
~—— (a fecond) from Oberea to 
\ Jofeph Banks, efq. 152 





to fir Wm. Meredith, bart. in 
anfwer to his late letter to the 

! earl of Chatham, 233 
“a to Dr. Wm Hunter, occafidn- 
ed by the death of the late lady 
Holland, « 319 
—— froma Virginian to the mem- 
has of the congrefs héld at Phil- 
adelphia,*“ ° 474 
—a——— to a member of parliament 
on the prefent difpute between 
Great Britain and her colonies, 


: 475 
Létters (ftate papers and) addrefied 


to Wim. Caritares, 119 
— a+ (five) toifiem that feek peace 
with God, 235 


~——— on ufary and ‘ibfereft, 240 
“——— ‘containing a plan of education 
for rural academies, ° 320 
~=-—— (three) written by Rd, Hill, 
‘eff. to the rev. Mr. J. Fletcher, 


we ond 
——— on the fpirit of patriotifm, 
&c. 475 


Lettfom's (Dr.) medical memoirs of 
‘the general difpenfary of Lon- 
don, for past of the years 1773 


and 1774, 46 
Life of Dr. Olivet Goldfmith, § 80 
Lillo’s works, ’ 477 
| Literary property, obfervations on, 

TJo 
“Living grave, a poem, | 153 


~Lorrior’¢ resdiftovery | of a ‘cement 


3 
Metamorphofis (the firft), 473 


"and. artificial Rohe, eftay of, 


159 

Lowett’s ele&t:ical philofopher, 443. 

Liufus pers: ' 236 
M 


Mac Mahon’ s effay on the depravity 
and corruption of human nature, 


a 

Maid of the Oaks, a-dramattic enter- 
tainment, 392 
Man of bufincfs ané gentleman's 
afiiftant, 372, 


Mansfeld's s (lord) fpeech in giving 
"Judgment in the caufe of Camp- 


bell againft Pratl, 479 
Matrimony, treatife on, 399 
Matron (the), an elegy, ~ 15% 


Medical memoirs’ of the general dif- 


penfary in London, for part of 
years 1773 and 1774, 46 
Melmoth’s rears of genius, 75 

Memoirs: See Medical. 
of the cardinal De Ret2, 
97 





Millar's (Dr) obfervations on an- 
timony, 59 
Minftrel, ot progtefs of genius, book 
if. 35% 
Mifcellanies of the tate M. Abau- 
Zit, tranflated by Dr,“ Harwood, 


438 

Mifcellaneous and fagitive pieces, 
vol. HL 159 
Modern fine géenMteman, a nove, 
473 

Modeft exeeptions to Mrs. Macau- 
lay’s modeit plea, 153 
Monody on the déath of Dr. Gold - 
{mitb, 76 
Murdin's paraphrafe on the General 
misbors ( of St. James, 235 


ey ery (the) of God and man, 156 
lyflic miracle, or living grave, a 


; 


poem, 
N. 


Neceffity of limiting the power of 
the practitioners in the courts of 
juftice, 400 

North pole, voyage: towards the, 163 


153 


‘Oberia’s (qiieen) ‘fecond letter to 


Jofeph Banks, efq. '¢2 
Objervation'on the defign of eftab- 
ifhing ‘annual examinations at 
‘Cambridge, _— ¥ 480 

Obfervations. See Ogilvie. = 
Obfer~ 











S| 
Obfervations and experiments on 











the poifon of copper, . 32 
— on antimony, + $9 
i. -on the Bolton port- 

bill, Ps 
. - on literary proper: y, 

530 


Odes by Bradthaw GaWiard, efq.. 73 

Ogilvie’s (Dr.) philofophiéal ‘and 
critical obfei vations on coelhak- 
tion, . 137 

Old “Teftament, Engiifh ie ‘H 
brew, 378 


Optimifi (rhe), of Catire in foci u- 


mour, 237 
P, 


Paraphrafe on the General Epifite 
of St. James, 235 
Pafioral balled (a), in four parts, 76 
Patriot (the), 296 
Pennant’s tour in Scotland and 
voyage to the Hebrides, 17 
Pennfylvanian farmer's new éffay 
on the conftirutional power of 
Great Britain over the colonies in 

. America, 390 
Perry's man ‘of bufinefs and genrle- 


man's affiftant, 372 
PhilofophicalrantsCtions,vot. LKIV, 
part i. t.—Part ii. 401 


—— — 


and critical obferva- 
tions on compofition, 81, 187 
Phapps’s (capt,) voyage towards the 
north pole, 17745 1fig 
Pieces, fir priated in the Public 
Advertifer, 391 
Plautus’s comedies tranflated into 
blank verfe, vol. Ve 237 
Plays, written by Tho. Southerne, 


velq. 392 





Poems, chiefly rural, 143 
_-—, —_— Porter, 150 


them by the author of the Senti- 
mental Sailor, 2rs 
written by Mr, William 
Shakefpeare, 473 
Political furvey of Britain, 34) 105 


ee ee 





17% 
—_ a #OT, 365 
Potter*spiems, 150 


Praticabeffay on a cement and ar- 
tificial ftone lately re-difeovered 
by. M .\Lorriot, 1S9 

ePrayer (the Book ef Comatén) re- 
formed, 27 

Prefent trath (the), a difplay of - the 
 Receffion teftimony, 


3° 










si 
eek, ta 


for the 
et 5 aia iii of. at 


fia ing and confidering | the Sar 

tions to the, ibid. 

lexter.to the eal of Char 
“ham on the, - 

Qitincy’s obfervations on the a of 
parliament commonly called the 


Bofton port bill, ibid. 
Rational recreations, 


: % 
RefleBions on the Spacey 
rev. Theophilus Lindfey, A. M. 





138 

Review of fome_of the ‘articles of 
thechtrch of hy a 334 
Rival ball-tooms (the) , @fo 
Romance ia iar nia a comedy, 6. 
Saint. Ajaph's 0 of) fermoa 
before the fociety for the propa- 


sation of the Gofpel in 
saint) cathedral, defcription v4 


acts a 2 
Salomon's rules for the Frente 


Benders, ase 
Scourge for fate patriots, oy Th. 


Scots wenver, (fpeach of a). 
Scripture dodtrine ‘Of the Trinity, a 
fermon preached at lady Moyer’s 
le&ture, June 2, 1774, 317 
Sea officer’s (young) affiftant, 4128 
Seceffion teftimony (a dilplay of the) 
20 
Second letter from Oherea, a8 of 
Oiaheite, :o Jeph Banks, cfg. 


152 
Selec cafes of phyfic, treated at the 
_ ‘waters of Aix la-Chayelle, 157 

~——= fables from, Guliftan, 396 


Sen moa an genuine pat iotifin, 295. 
—«On the popular cencern in the 
choife of reprefentatives, 316.-— 
Before the fociety for the propa- 
gation of the Gofpel in’ foreign 
parts, 317.—-Qa the Scriptuce 
‘dotting of the Trinity, ibid. — 
*On Chriftmas day, from ‘the Grek 
of St. Chr) feftom, 476 

Sermons 














IN DE X. 


Sermons (two) on political and com- 
sap ge <0 Ba) ka Chiefly 
religious hy ¥Y> 308 
Shale/peare, curfory remarks on, 
114 

store $ poems, . 473 


5 a comedy, 237 


Sraskanpeeh guide (the), 239 
Speech of a Scots weaver, 78 
—— nevet intended to be fpoken, 
in anfwer to one on the bill for 
altering the charter of Maffachu- 
fet’s Bay, 428 

-—— of lord Mansfield in giving 
jodgment in the caufe of Camp- 
bell againft Hall, refpecting the 
king’s letters patent for raifing a 
duty on all the exports from Gre- 
nada, ° 479 

Speeches (Mr. Edm, Burke's) at 
Briftol, 391 

Spencer's Fairy Queen attempted in 
blank verfe, canto lf, 469 

Spirit and union of the natural, 
moral, and diyine Jaw, yol. I. 

383 

Stage of Ariftophanes, 237 

State papers and letters addreffed to 
William Carftares, 159, 194 

Stephen's genuine patriotifm, a fer- 
mon, 235 

Stewart's two, Englith a 
er tham funeral, 

Subfance of the evidence delivered 
to the committee of the houfe of 
commons by the merchants and 
traders of London concerned in 
the trade to Holland and Ger- 
many, &c, as fummed up by Mr, 


Glover, 78 
Suicide, addrefs to the public on, 
Salivan'’s fele&t fables from 7 

liftan, 396 
Summary view of the rights df 

Britifh America, 391 
Survey (political) of Britain, 34, 

105,178 

Ft. 

Taplin’ s treatife on matrimony, 799 
Taureau blanc (le) 290 
Tears of genius, 75 
Temperance and intemperance (of) 
158 

Tefficles, account of the, 238 
Theorifis (the) a fatire,, 473 


Thoughts on the a& for makirg 
more effe€ual provifion for the 
government of the province tj 
Quebec, 

Three letters written by Richard 
Hill, efq..t0 the rev. Mr, Fleccher, 


393 
Toplady’s hiftoric proot of the doc- 
trinal Calvinifm of the church of 


England, 79 
Tour into Scotland, and voyage to 
the Hebrides, 17 


Tragedy, curfory remarks on, 11 
Trapaud’s Aglaura, a tale, a 
Travels (lady's) igto Spain, 286 





Treatife on education, 210 
—-——-— on the extent of the death 
of Chrift, 395 
on Matrimony, 399 


Tucker’ s (Dr.) four tracts, together 


with two fermons, on political 
and commercial fubjeds, 56 
—-——-— religious intolerance no 
part.of the general plan either of 
the Mofaic or Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion, 
=—-—— (Nathaniel) Bermudian, a 
poem, ‘75 
T<wo Englith gentlemen, a comedy, 
6 
—— chapters of the Jaf book of 
Chronicles, &c. relative to the 
difputes between Englifhmen in 
Europe and mere, 80 


Varlo’s new fyftem of hufbandry, 
282 

Vauclufe’s (Mad.) vizirs, 157 
Vindication of the doétrine and K- 
turgy of the church of England, 

2 

of the forceps deferibed 
and recommended by Dr, Leake, 
400 

Virtue in humble life, 318 
Vivignis’s (Dr.) cefcription of the 
four fituations of a gouty perfon, 
259 

Vizirs (the), or enchanted laby- 
rinth, 157 
Vox populi, or old England’s glory 
er deftru@tion, in 1774, 316 





Voyage to the Hebrides, 17 
-————- towards the north pole, ia 
1773s w 16g 


Wales, hiftoryol, = 
Walk 











re. © 


Walk in and about Canterbury, 308 

Walks, 79 

Wallin’s ihimoe on the popular con- 
cern in the choice of sepiefenta- 
tives, 


316 
Warner's account of the tehiicles, 


238 
Waterman (the), a ballad. Opera, 

i 
Wef’s antiquities of Furnefs, . ys 
White bul (the), 290 


,Wier’s divinity of Chrift, and his 
atonement the only foundation of 
the Chriftian’s hope, &c. 394 


yan h . 


Wien 5 (David) teeta on ofa 


Wiltesss” alge of Aomnadtheaie 
ticles of the church of ng 


Works of the late sev. Robert Rin 


caltoun, . : give 
Works of Mr. Geo. Lillo, with feos 
account of hislife, . 477 


, . or « 
Young*s political arithmetic, a0, 
3°5 


INDEX ‘ro rz FOREIGN ARTICLES, 


Are d’attronomie, par M. de 
la Lande, 70 

fElufias, epos jocofum, 3'4 

V Agriculture, poéme, par M. Rof- 


fet, - 90 
Almanach de fanté, 463 
Amufemens (les) innocens, __ ibid. 
Anecdotes orientales, 6 


Arnoldt’s kurzgefatte iii 
chichte de koenigreicks Preuffen, 
31 
Banife & Balacin, ou la contane 
recompenfée, 
Bibliotheque grammaticale dialede. 
par M. Changeux, 230 
Briefe der frau L. A. V. Gottfched, 
gebohrne Kulmeus, 314 
w~—— tiber das moenchfwefen, ibid. 
—-— eines Bayern en fcinen freund 
itbérdie macht der kirche und Vp 


pabftes, 
Cours de philofophie, par rabte 
Sauri, 230 


Dialogues m>oraux d'un petit-majtre 
‘philofophe d'un femme raifon- 
‘able, ibid. 

Di&ionnaire de \a nobleffe, par M. 
de la Chenaye des Bois, 149 

w—————— raifonnée de diplomati- 
que, par Dom de Vaines, 159 

— philofophique de la ré- 
ligion, parl’abbé Nonnoie, 338 

————— heraldique, ibid, 

Die befte an Wencung der aben- 
flunden des menfchlichen lebens 
neve vermehite auflage, 314 





= tugendhalte und redliche frau am 





hofe, 3's 
Droits (Jes) de Ja vraic séligion, pac: 
l'abbé Floris, 388 
Blemens de chirurgie, 468 
Eloge hiftorique de la ndeiinn de 
médécine de Paris, par Jac. Alb. 
Hazon, M. D. 
Effai fur les marées aux greves da 
Mont St. Michel, 468 
Fables & contes de M. Gellert, 315 
Generis (de) humani confenfu in ag- 
nofcenda divinitate, Al. Brenna 
Romano, 148 
Heroides, ou lettres ent vers, par M, 
Blin de Seinmore, .- 23t, 
Hiftoria Romanz res memorabiles, 


467 
Hiftoire de Maurice, comte de Saxe, 
par I¢ baron d’ Efpagnac, 149 


——- generale d’italic, par M. 
Targe, ' age 
Hiflorsettes, ou nouvelles en vers, 
par M. Imbert, ibid, 

I’ Homme jufte a cour, 3's 
I Hygicine, traduit en Frangois, par 
M. de Launay, Jo 
Jardinier (\e) prevoyant, . 69 
"Inoculation, poéme, par l'abbé Re- 
mans, - 7° 
Kleine nachrichten vermifchte fa- 
chen. An das Lief-und /Efth- | 
lendifche publikum, 314 
Leiturgen (der) des hoechften nach 
feinem rath auf den reifen curch 
Europa, Afia, und Africa, 345: 
Lettre aM. le Monnier fur la culture 
du café, . 149 
Lettre 


LN OE xX 


Lettre critique, fur notre dance thé- 
atrale, 85° 
_— de M. de la Condamine fur le 
* fort des aftronemes qui ont eu part 
aux derniers mefures de la-terte, 
de puis, 1735> : 223 
Manuil de Vepowx. 389 
Mtincire (fecond) far les avantages 
qv'it-y auroit a changer le nourri- 
"Bure des gens de mer, par Poifon- 
ier des Perriers, ° 
———= pour prefetver les bétes A 
cornes de la maladie Epizootique 
qui, regne dans la généralité de 
Soiffons, par M. deFet, ~ 70 
———— far és princjpes & les vertus 
des_ eaux Contrexeyille, en Lor- 
taime, par M. Touvenetie, 389 


Mémoires de Vacadémig™ toyale de” 


marine, tome I. 148 
Meufel’s French biography, . 231 
Minéralogie, ou nouyeile expofition 

du Yegne minéral, par’ M. Val- 

Mont dé Bomare, 2390 
Malleri (Ge. Frid.) vaiii generis 

cafmina Latina, z3t 
Octwres philofophiques & mathe- 

matiques de M. s*Gravefande, 

par M. Allamand, 146 
——— de Chaulieu, 388 
Oraijon funebre de Louis XV. par 

le. que de Senez, 3859 
— par 

399 


par 
ibid. 





Pabbé de Boifmont, 


levéque duc de Langres, 
iM, de Gery. ibid, 
Pharmacopa@ia Helvetica, 24% 
Pharfaie'(\a) poéme, par le chev, 
de Laurés, 150 
Philofophie (de la), par M, Beguin, 
149 

a———--- (la) des vapeurs, 468 
kc éffacrées & philofophiques, ti- 








par . 


rées des livres fain¢s, par M. le 
Franc de Pompignan, 70° 
Précis des argumens contre les ma- 
‘térialifies, par'J.de Pinte, 6g 
Of ‘the Low" Dutch” ti- 

* ferary fociety at Leyden, 231 
Récreations ' phy fiques, © economi- 
‘ques, & chymiques de M. Mo- 
. del, par M. Parmentief; 990 
Recueil de page phyfico- 
chymiques, par M, pee 

’ 8 
Réponfes critiques @ plufieurs ait 
cultés ‘propofées par les nouveaux 
i incrédetes,: par M. Boflet, 78 


-Riftretto della dottrina Criftiana, 
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